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“PUBLIC OPINION” AND LABOR. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


How do the wage-workers as a mass get their opinions on the subjects 
which most closely affect themselves? What in this respect are the sources 
of their information? Do they read with sufficient attention the trade union 
reports, the testimony of experts, the evidence of official bureaus, the ‘‘dry 
statistics’? which embody facts of the utmost importance relative to the 
working classes? Or do they merely glance at occasional daily newspaper 
sensational stories or the disconnected meager or misleading summaries of 
serious writings regarding their own general condition? 

These are queries not infrequently put to trade union officials by men 
interested in social problems. In reply, it is to be said that the work of 
educating the rank and file of union members in such matters has of recent 
years made much progress. Most of them are today qualified judges of 
testimony respecting statements of fact bearing on labor questions. The 
primary school in this education is the union meeting. There the members 
listen to reports of their own committees that deal with such subjects as 
wages, hours of labor, conditions of employment, unemployment, sickness, 
industrial accidents, state of the labor market in their respective occupa- 
tions, and the proceedings of all sorts of societies that on occasions connect 
up with their own union work. A sufficient number of union members are 
readers of the general run of publications on social questions to be enabled 
to take the floor at a meeting when any particular point on such questions 
is up and give the rest of the members the practical information regarding 
it necessary to intelligent action. 

Yet, it is to be noted, just as hope springs eternal in the human breast, 
the tendency is strong in many among our American working classes to 
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lend ever an ear to the public teacher who proclaims a steady improvement 
in the condition of labor, with the implication that the alleged improve- 
ment is wholly in the nature of things inherent in our present social arrange- 
ments and quite beyond the powers of the united masses to affect. Teaching 
such as this may be designated as ‘‘economic determinism’’ with the wheels 
reversed. In the face of the sentiment that ‘‘things ought to be better,’’ 
and the assurance of the interested big employers that ‘‘things are rapidly 
growing better,’’ the truth-seeking wage-earning observer's position must be 
that of a patient inquirer into ‘‘things as they actually are.’’ And do what he 
can to persuade himself that things might be worse, the wage-earner is con- 
strained by convincing facts in large array to decide that wherever trade 
unionism has not put its barriers in the way of wage reduction, as well as 
other forms of working-class oppression, the fate of the wage-worker, when 
the wealth of the country is considered, iscommonly far from a just one 
and in the case of entire industries deplorable. 

In illustration, let us get down to some relevant facts. For the opti- 
mism of glittering and general promise, backed, however, by only a paucity 
of facts, we have this sort of stereotyped Christmas text for Big Business, 
which we take from a metropolitan daily paper: 

‘‘Wage-earners as well as holders of securities have reason for joy this Christmas, 
Not since 1907 have there been better times for the good workman. The change for the 
better has been most marked recently, and the outlook is for betterment. ; 
Wages have not fallen as much as prices. In other words the cost of living has fallen 
in proportion that wages will buy more, and labor is prospering better than capital, 
perhaps at capital’s expense. That profits have held up amazingly has been shown, but 
it is due to largeness of service to the public at smaller profits. It is otherwise with 
laborers. Their improving condition is not due to greater effort, but the reverse. Never 
have conditions of employment been better, regardless of the rate of wages. And in 
countless cases labor is receiving opportunity to share the benefits of capital. In the 
case of the Steel Trust alone workmen who have availed themselves of the profit- 
sharing scheme have netted a total profit of about four millions of dollars, and almost 
30,000 have benefited by the opportunity to take pot luck with their employers. 

“This prosperity of capital accounts in part for the betterment of the conditions of 
wage-earners. It is easy to manifest a larger modicum of Christian charity and virtue 
as conditions of investment are less exigent, and perhaps the process has been has- 
tened by the demonstration of labor’s excellent ability to care for itself. Still the im- 
provement of the conditions of labor is part of that moral awakening which is manifest 
on every hand, and is part of the profession at least of everybody.”’ 

Here the one fact quoted is the alleged 30,000 steel workers’ ‘‘profit- 
sharing’’ to the extent of $4,000,000. Nothing is said of the other 200,000 
employes of the Steel Corporation not profit-sharers, nor of the baselessness 
in fact for applying the term ‘‘profit-sharing’’ to the corporation’s plan. 

What is the other side of the picture—or, rather, such a suggestion o! 
it as may be given here, in small space? Under the heading, ‘‘A Bad Yea 
for the Poor,’’ the Literary Digest had this summary: 

‘‘During each month of last year—the fiscal year 1910-11—the number of depend 
ent families in New York was greater than at the corresponding period of the preceding 
year, the increase as shown by the records of the Charity Organization Society amount- 
ing for the twelve months to 13 per cent. ‘The industrial conditions during the year,’ 
says the Society’s annual report, ‘have been generally less favorable for unskilled labor- 
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ers.’ In the city the high cost of living, the report tells us, drove many families to 
poorer quarters, or compelled them to take lodgers. ‘In either case,’ we read, ‘the net 
result is increased over-crowding of rooms, to the detriment of health and morals.’ 
Indications that conditions unfavorable to the laborer are not confined to New York 
are discovered by many observers in the exceptional number of aliens now making the 
return journey from this country to Europe. ‘All steamship men agree,’ says the New 
York 7ribune, that the eastbound rush of steerage passengers is greater than it has 
been since the panic year of 1907.’ ‘It is the lack of labor in this country,’ one agent is 
quoted as saying. ‘As soon as the foreign laborer finds that he is cut down to part time 
in his work he starts at once for the mother country, where living is cheaper.’ ‘I have 
always looked upon immigrant traffic as a most accurate barometer of economic condi- 
tions,’ says another, who adds: ‘The exodus means a drop in the demand for labor, a 
tightening of money, a fear of hard times ahead, and, above all, the uncertainty of the 
future, which is always apparent on the eve of a presidential campaign.’’’ 


The very paper from whose ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ review we have quoted, 
in an editorial a few weeks previously, had this: 


“The State Labor Bureau reports that unemployment is about 8 per cent larger 
than last year, and that comparisons with earlier years generally are unfavorable except 
only in the worst of the depression of the year following the panic of 1907. . . . It 
must be remembered that these figures apply to organized labor, which suffers less than 
unorganized.”’ 


The ‘‘profit-sharing’’ in the steel works of this country has not pro- 
ceeded to the point of abolishing the twelve-hour shift of a seven-day week. 


On November 4, 19141, an investigator in the steel industry had the following 
in a report: 


“The Gary rail mill is operated in twelve-hour shifts and it makes heavy 
rails just as rail mill No. 1 at South Chicago does. This peculiarity is also to be noted 
in other plants of the Steel Corporation. The Edgar Thomson plant at Braddock, Pa., 
works its men who make rails twelve hours a day, while the blooming mill rollers have 
eight hours. 

‘There are a goed many reasons why it is socially bad for a man to remain on duty 
twelve hours a day, whether working all the time or not. He may not have his nose to 
the grindstone every minute, but his free time is not leisure, nor spent amid surround- 
ings where he can find engagement and refreshmentinit. . . . I will describe con- 
ditions as they were in February, 1911. The eleven blast furnaces at South Chicago and 
the eight at Gary were operated just like all other blast furnaces in America, twenty- 
four hours a day, for seven days a week. It took about 1,700 men to operate these fur- 
naces, and most of them worked twelve hours a day and seven days a week. There was 
some Sunday work in open-hearth furnaces, though it was less than is general among 
the independent companies. In addition, not less than 600 miscellaneous workmen 
were required on Sundays for repair work, gas tending, firing boilers, and guarding 
property in the two big plants. That made a total of over 2,300 who had either a con- 
siderable amount of work every Sunday or regular seven-day work who are now, if I 
am rightly informed, to be relieved. . . . For the evils of a twelve-hour day are 
even greater than the evils of seven-day labor. There is no industry where emergen- 
cies do not sometimes arise requiring over-time work. In the steel mills such emergen- 
cies often come in rush times and the ten-hour machinists, electricians, repair men, 
and laborers become twelve-hour men. In such cases also six-day workmen become for 
lone periods of time seven-day men. And sometimes these emergencies occur even in 
periods of depression. I met a steel worker on the street of a Pennsylvania mill town 
last winter, at a time when the mills had been for months largely idle, and congratu- 
late: him on his opportunity to rest. ‘Rest!’ he yelled at me; ‘I haven't had a Sunday 
in five months!’ He wasarepairman, . . . One who had observed carefully social 
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conditions in South Chicago said of the steel workers: ‘‘Their day is twelve hours long 
and complete exhaustion is the inevitable condition.’’ A South Chicago physician told 
me thatthe men are over-worked and do not get rested from day to day; that the result 
is an excessive alcoholism and premature breakdown; and yet, as nearly asI could judge, 
there is less drive in South Chicago than in Pittsburgh. But whether a man is actually 
over-worked or not, a twelve-hour day takes from a community and from the home the 
time that both have a right to demand from the citizen; and the result is a man handi- 
capped with respect to his duties to every one, including himself. Night schools in 
South Chicago boom when the mills are idle, and go to pieces with the return of pros- 
perity. The average man can not hold down a twelve-hour job and then spend two hours 
in study at night. The testimony of night-school teachers is that a man can not be held 
long after he gets a job in the mills.’’ 


Two hundred and forty men in the Illinois Steel Company’s employ, who 
while at their work constantly breathed carbon monoxide gas, were critically 
examined by the Illinois Commission on Occupational Diseases last January. 
On being exposed to a strength test, every man was found to be deficient in 
muscular power. ‘‘A man of thirty exposed to carbon monoxide gas is 
no better a man,’’ says the report, ‘‘and possibly not fso good, as one fifty 
years old not so exposed.’’ 


“The commission also found that the majority of the men examined were below 
the average, mentally, but 97 per cent of them stated that they used alcoholic liquors, 
while 70 per cent admitted using alcoho] in excessive quantities. , , . It may not 
be wholly irrelevant to mention that blast-furnace men—the two hundred and forty 
examined by the commission—were men who worked twelve hoursa day, seven days a 
week. . . . At Gary there are no eight-hour jobs. In both plants molders, machin- 
ists, patternmakers, and yard Jaborers have aten-hour day. All other departments work 


twelve hours, and these include a majority of the employes.”’ 


We get this from an article in the Outlook: 

‘*The workmen who put in the longest hours are classified by the New York State 
Bureau of Factory Inspection in a group labeled ‘sixty-three hours and over.’ That 
group includes roughly everybody above the ten-hour men—men who work anywhere 
from 63 to 119 hours per week. The report of this bureau for 1909 showed that out of 
5,059 workmen employed in the most important steel center in New York State, 4,584 
fell in this class. The majority of these men worked regularly twelve hours a day, eithe: 
six or seven days a week. The same report shows that out of 12,991 workmen in pape: 
and pulp mills in this State, 5,650 worked over sixty-three hours a week. Out of 9,54 
employed in water, light, and power plants, 2,652 worked more than sixty-three hours 
per week. In all, over 36,000 employes in the entire State worked a daily schedule o/ 
from ten to thirteen hours and over. The effect of a twelve-hour day is paralyzing from 
the standpoint of the man’s personal welfare, of his usefulness to his family, and of hi: 


usefulness as a citizen.’’ 


How about the South Bethlehem Steel Works today? 
In an article published December 2, 1911, John A. Fitch, who was one 
of the Pittsburgh investigators of 1907-8, says: 


‘Just a month before this article went to press I was in Bethlehem. I went ther: 
to find out how the workmen had fared after losing their strike. . . . There has 
been a slight advance in wages since the strike. Some of the men who were getting 
12% cents an hour are now getting 134%. Some who were getting 13% are now appar- 
ently getting 15. But I was told that there are still some men who get no more than 
12% cents an hour. I was also told that men paid by the ton have suffered a reduction 


since 1910. 
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‘‘T can not vouch for the wage figures. They were not verified from the pay-rolls. 
sot everybody in Bethlehem knows that Sunday work is going on at the steel plant. 
‘obody outside of the company knows how much Sunday work there is or how neces- 
iry it is, but the word has gone forth that it is optional with each man—he may work 
n Sunday or not, just ashe pleases. And Bethlehem seems to be satisfied with that 
ssurance. But nobody has made sure of it. And no one can say that the system 

really works. 

‘“‘How could Sunday work—seven-day work—ever be optional with all the em- 
ployes? If it actually is optional, then we must understand that the steel company 
uns the plant on Sunday just to accommodate its employes who want to work. And 
f none of the men want to work, then the plant will be closed. Wouldn’t that be 
allowing a considerable amount of ‘dictation’ in the running of ‘our business?’ I talked 

th two foremen who work in departments where there is Sunday work. One was in 
e gun department, where, he told me, 1,500 men work seven days a week,’ 


It is to be remembered that the Federal investigators, after the South 


Bethlehem strike, found (as Mr. Fitch says) — 

, remarkable amount of Sunday work. Out of a total of 9,291 men employed, 2,628—28 
per cent of the entire working force—were working regularly seven days a week. In ad- 
dition 1,413 men, who were regularly six-day workmen, had been obliged to work seven 
days a week in the month prior to the strike; making in all 4,041 seven-day workmen; 
$3.5 per cent of the entire force. It isn’t necessary to require men to work seven days a 
week in steel making. Most of the 1,413 men who were not regular Sunday workers, but 
who worked on Sundays in January, 1910, were employed in the machine shops and in 
the steel foundry. There is no technical necessity for continuous operation in such depart- 
ments. The reasons must have been commercial. . . . The Federal investigators 
found that twenty-one men out of the 9,184 employed were paid 60 cents or more per 
hour. This would be $7.20 or more for a twelve-hour day. But 5,618 men, 61 per cent of 
the pay-roll, got less than 18 cents an hour, or $2.16 for a twelve-hour day, and 31.9 per 
cent made less than 14 cents an hour, or less than $1.68 for a twelve-hour day. Of the 
methods used to get work out of the men who were paid these rates, H. L. Gantt, who 
knows Bethlehem from personal experience there, says in his recent book: ‘A complete 
return to the drive method (at Bethlehem) has produced a series of labor troubles which 
have culminated in closing down the whole plant.’ ’’ 

What a ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ there must have been among the steel 
workers who have a twelve-hour day seven days a week! How appropriate, 
the reference by our metropolitan newspaper to improved conditions in the 
steel industry! 

Employing-class optimism versus fact shocked Arno Dosch, a writer in 
Everybody's, when he stumbled on the truth regarding an Erie Railroad 
press agent’s statement that in the great work of the Bergen Hill cut ‘‘not 
aman was killed.’’ On the spot, an assistant engineer explained: ‘‘There 
wasn’t any one killed except just wops.’’ And ‘‘wops,’’ he further ex- 
plained, were ‘‘Dagos, niggers, and Hungarians. The fellows that did the 
work. They don’t know anything and they don’t count.’’ Mr. Dosch tried for 
months to find out how many ‘‘wops’’ had been killed, but never could. 
He says: 

“In April, 1909, when completion was stilla year distant, the Hudson County 
Observer published a partial list of the killed and injured. /¢ filled four columns. The 
total number of the dead can not even be estimated. I know of twenty-five. These were 
either killed instantly or died within a few days. Those who lingered and were carried 
away by friends were never scored against the cut, but were put in the list of miscellan- 
eous injured, which contained hundreds of names. (And the most remarkable thing about 
this tremendous undertaking, said the press agent, was that it did not cost a single life!)’’ 
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This same indifference to the loss of life among the workers Mr. Dosch 
found existing in the dumping of New York garbage from scows into the 
ocean. Thereon the Literary Digest (December 2, 1911), comments: 

““Yes, we are dazzled by this century's sanitations and luxuries, but as Mr. Dosch 
points out, the poor people who are mostly responsible for them, who build our im- 
proved railways and who go out to sea in dingy barges to keep our cities clean—these 
unfortunate people, wops, if you choose to call them, are completely lost to the com- 
mon view.”’ 


Of cranberry picking in New Jersey, an investigator writes in a De- 
cember, 1911, magazine that ‘‘the system itself is intolerable.’’ ‘‘There are 
no restrictions as to age or sex, hours and conditions of labor, nor regu- 


lated living conditions.’’ 


“In seven cases padrones were paid a commission on each bushel of berries 
picked; on the other bogs they were paid wages. They are usually given the commis- 
sary privilege as well. The padrone always prefers to engage the largefamily with many 
children, for this means many pickers and of a sort more easily satisfied with the low 
rate of wages. 

‘‘When picking begins the entire family may be seen on the bog. Babies are left 
to amuse themselves as best they may, while all the children who are old enough work. 
Upon seventeen of the bogs visited, where a careful count was made, 32 per cent of 
the pickers were found to be under fourteen, 18 per cent were under ten years of age, 
and on twelve bogs some children under five were seen working. These children are 
encouraged, when they are not compelled, by both the padrone and the parents to keep 
at work throughout the long day. 

‘*The work is in the open and undoubtedly has its healthful features; but among 
the conditions which make it unsuitable for young children are the prevailing wetness 
of the ground and the swarms of mosquitoes from which the workers suffer constantly. 
Many of the padrones are rough in dealing with the children. Heavy boxes must be 
carried to and fro and the boxes vary in size, although the price paid per measure re- 
mains the same. All these conditions are of constant recurrence. 

“The worst evils are in the camps, where the children live from five to seven 
weeks. The surroundings are often unspeakable. The congestion out-slums the city. 
Families of five, six, and even eight were found living in one room measuring six by 
eight feet, without any sanitary provisions whatever. They are not even provided with 
screens against the swarming mosquitoes. Barracks measuring eighteen by thirty feet 
were found housing sixty to seventy-five people. Refuse and filth of all kinds pervade 
these dwellings and are scattered about the doors and windows.”’ 


The Oxtlook, December 23, 1911, has these facts relating to an industry 
employing the same class of people (often the same people) as the cranberry 
growers: 


‘One of the crying abuses connected with child labor in this State is the employ- 
ment of hundreds of children, five yéars of age and upwards, in connection with the 
fruit and vegetable canning factories in the State. Their work has been held to be agri- 
cultural. But it is in no sense agricultural. It is carried on usually in sheds structurally 
a part of, or adjacent to, the factory proper. A child labor colony is established around 
each industrial plant. According to the latest official statistics (August, 1908) of the 
Labor Department, hundreds of children under fourteen years of age work in these 
canneries. Very many of them are under ten years of age. There is thus practical 
exemption from the law enjoyed by proprietors of canning factories. In spite of the 
law which prohibits other manufacturers from employing children under fourteen years 
of age, or before 8 a. m. or after 5 p. m., and not more than eight hours in any one day, 
canners have, season after season, been using little children, permitting them to work 
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from 7 a.m. to8or 10 p.m. Private investigations during the last two seasons furnish 
abundant testimony that child labor still continues, and that very young children work 
excessive hours and into the night. During 1909 legislation was introduced seeking to 
eliminate child labor under fourteen by an amendment to the definition of the term 
‘factory’ in the Labor Law. Although actively supported by a number of organizations 
interested in working children, the canners were able to defeat the bill.” 


Kansas City in November had a child welfare exhibit. The ‘‘most 
striking part,’’ we are told, was that which dealt with working girls. It 
displayed the wages in stores and factories separately and gave photographs 
of rooms, an actual sample of a cheap lunch in a show-case, and an exhibit 
of shoddy clothing. Statistics were marshalled to show that more than one- 
half of the girls receive $6 per week, or less, and that the necessaries of life 
can not be readily obtained by a self-supporting girl for less than $8 per 
week; $9 was set down as a living wage for Kansas City to stand for. 

An investigation of women’s working conditions in Kansas City is 
under way by the Bureau of Municipal Research. A preliminary summary 
of three months’ study shows that of 1,000 factory girls under 25 years 
of age, 60 per cent are receiving less than $7 a week, and 78 per cent less 
than $8. Among 573 department store girls, 32 per cent received $5 a week 
or less, and 51 per cent, $6 or less. The Bureau’s investigation shows that 
$8 per week is the minimum upon which a girl can live with any degree of 
safety and comfort. 

‘*Put them to work; then they’ll be out of mischief.’’ This standard 
recipe for the making of good citizens out of bad boys and girls (and stand- 
ing excuse for child labor) is thus contradicted by Judge Ben Lindsey, com- 
menting on Vol. VIII of the ‘‘Report on the Condition of Women and 
Child Wage-Earners in the United States:’’ 

‘The report completely explodes the idea that the working boy and girl under six, 
teen years of age is freer from the dangers of delinquency than the non-working child. 
From this undoubtedly thorough investigation and study of 4,839 cases of delinquents 
(of whom 561 were girls and 4,278 were boys), we have carefully worked out for us 
interesting sets of tables, almost bewildering in their detail, showing 2,416 working as 
against 1,862 non-working delinquent boys, and 351 working as against 210 non-working 
delinquent girls, or a total number of 2,767 working delinquent children as against 
2,072 non-working delinquent children. The ratio of working delinquents is very much 
larger than that of the non-working in the seven cities, varying from three to ten times 
that of the non-working, with the disproportion even more striking among the girls- 
making it perfectly clear, as one chapter concludes, ‘that putting children to work 
prematurely is not an effective method of training them for good citizenship.’ ’’ 

Of tenement house labor in New York the Ox/look says: 

‘Actual experience has shown that under present conditions home work is a 
serious menace both to the workers and to the public. A home workshop is neither a 
home nor a factory. The institution of the home from earliest times has surrounded 
itself with peculiar rights and traditions. To make it a ‘factory annex’ is an invasion of 
the home which should not be tolerated. The home workshop is a factory without a 
closing hour. All day the adults labor, with an occasional brief recess to look after the 
baby or attend to the most pressing household duties. After school and into the evening 
(sometimes until late) children five years of age and upwards assist the grown-ups, in 
order to increase as much as possible the daily earnings. In many instances children of 
school age remain away from school entirely to work in the home. Home work and con- 
gestion, bad ventilation and dark rooms, go hand in hand. To permit women and little 
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children to live and work in wretchedly lighted, badly ventilated rooms, polluted by 
over-crowding, both from the materials for work and from the workers, so that the air is 
contaminated, furnishes new recruits to the ranks of tuberculosis victims. Home work 
promotes truancy. School principals testify that the ‘system’ constantly encourages the 
children to become ‘regular irregulars’ in their attendance, and often chronic truants.’’ 

‘*Present-day industry has overflowed into the houses to such an extent that over 
sixty other articles not mentioned in the law are now being made in tenement homes- 
For these no license is required, and work may go on under indescribably bad condi 
tions, the output to find its way through channels of trade to the public. 

“In short, the actual methods and possibilities of tenement house labor practically 
nullify the existing laws by rendering them impossible of enforcement.”’ 


The New York State Factory Investigating Commission, which held 
sessions in New York City during the last three months of 1911, brought 
out numerous facts not encouraging to the optimistic views promoted by 
the newspaper organs of the big employers, The counsel to the Commis- 
sion, Abram I, Elkus, said at the opening of the sessions: ‘‘The proper 
safeguarding of the health of the employes, the prevention and limitation 
of industrial or occupational diseases, is now one of the most important 
problems before any industrial community and one which must be solved. 
The necessity for such protection is strikingly emphasized when we con- 
sider that the census reports of 1905 show that the average weekly earn- 
ings of men employed in all industries in the State of New York are but 
$11.79; of women only $6.54, and of children $3.64.’’ 

New York State has more than 45,000 factories, employing more than 
850,000 men, women, and children. Among the striking assertions of wit- 
nesses before the commission were these: 


George A. Hall, Secretary of the Child Labor Committee, said that there were more 
than 40,000 children working in New York City tenements. He said their earnings were 
between $2 and $3 a week each. 

Dr. Antonio Stella, Secretary of the Italian Immigration Society, said he be- 
lieved there were 35,000 Italian consumptives working in New York State factories. 
Elizabeth C. Watson, a tenement house inspector, testified that during one week she saw 
100 children of tender years at work in tenement rooms. One child of 4 years, she said 
was employed at night making Irish lace. Dr. Felix Adler said that he thought it un- 
healthful for the children to carry on factory work in many of the 13,000 licensed tene- 
ments in the city. Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, said: ‘‘Solong as the tenement factory is permitted the proper enforcement of the 
law will be impossible. As it is, we would need 26,000 inspectors for licensed tenement 
houses. It is a lawless employment of the children in the home. I personally know one 
child who lived here from the age of 7, and worked as a tenement factory girl till she was 
14 before she could set foot in aschool-room. She made artificial flowers. She is only one of 
thousands accidentally discovered.’’ Bernard Weinstein, Secretary of the United Hebrew 
Trades, said the fur workers’ was the most dangerous of all trades, and that 60 per cent 
of the employes were ill_-with asthma, catarrh, eye and skin trouble. Seventy-five per 
cent of this was caused by the action of the dyes. Miss Pauline Goldmark, Super- 
visor of the Bureau of Social Research of the Russell Sage Foundation, told of an in- 
spection of factories west of Eighth avenue, between Fifty-fourth and Thirty-fourth 
streets. ‘‘ Under the class of ‘clean’ we found only 6 per cent of the employes, We found 
58 per cent of the men worked where conditions were dirty to a degree far below legal 
requirement. The same conditions applied in the cases of half of all the women.’’ 

Police Commissioner Rhinelander Waldo, testifying concerning conditions while 
he was Fire Commissioner, declared that even now the area of newer loft buildings east 
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nd west of Fifth avenue, and between Eighth and Twenty-third streets, constitutes a 
mstant menace in case of fire. 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz, Secretary of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control recently 
-stablished by the employers and employes in the cloak and suit trade, reported that of 

.738 factories, 63 had been found to lack fire escapes altogether, 101 to have fire escape lad- 
ers defectively placed, 153 to have openings to fire escapes obstructed, 378 to lack even fire 
buckets, and 25, even since the Triangle fire, have kept their employes locked in. 

In 742 the stairways were found to be of wood, and in 710 of quickly heated stone. 

r, Moskowitz recommended the abolition of the unwieldly drop ladder in fire escapes 
ltogether, and urged the commission to report in favor of the establishment of one cen- 
tral department of fire inspection for factories, as well as a State Bureau of Medical 
Inspection, 
Fire Chief John Kenlon testified that there are hundreds of factories in New York 
ty where another such fire may occur as the one that occurred in the Triangle Shirt- 
waist Factory and cost 143 lives. Thousands of employes in these factories are in 
nstant danger, the Chief declared, and but for fear of throwing them into a panic he 
would make public the addresses of each and all the firetraps his investigators have 
iscovered. He volunteered, however, to give the addresses—numbering between 200 
nd 300—to the commission privately. 

In the first annual report of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the 
cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York, Dr. George M. Price, Chair- 
man of the committee of investigation, in a general review of the situation, 
says that the unsafe and unsanitary conditions of the cloak shops and cloak 
industry, which are detailed in the report, are not peculiar to the trade. 
The cloak industry is the frvs¢ to make a general survey of its shops, and 
if a comparative survey should be made of other industries, it would be 
seen that the shops in the cloak industry are superior to the shops of 
kindred occupations. But Dr. Price did not find the workers a very healthy 
lot of men and women, although they are mostly between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five years. ‘“They suffer from nerve exhaustion and heart 
trouble, due to over-fatigue, over-speeding, and intense exertion during 
the rush seasons and to worry on account of lack of work during the pro- 
longed slack seasons. Capricious changes in styles of women’s clothes are 
at bottom the cause of this hardship. This feature of the trade also leads 
to over-crowding. The employer calculates his space for the between- 
seasons period, and makes it do for the rush season, when machines are 
placed in almost solid rows with no elbow room or breathing space. In 
order to furnish the needed air for such a room it should be changed twelve 
times an hour. This is impossible without special devices for ventilation at 
times of the year when the windows must be closed because the workers 
object to draughts and cold. While there are no definite figures as to the 
extent of tuberculosis among cloak workers, it is well known among physi- 
cians that tuberculosis is a very frequent disease among the East Side work- 
ers of New York City. The report says that much of the ill health of cloak- 
makers is undoubtedly due to defective ventilation, to the foul air, and the 
stooping posture of the workers. To these causes may also be traced the 
well-known tendency of the garment workers to respiratory diseases, espe- 
cially tuberculosis.’’ 

Prof. R. C. Chapin calculated some time ago that in New York City a 
man and wife with three children could not maintain a normal standard, at 
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least so far as the physical man is concerned, on an income less than $900 
annually. ‘‘While no similar studies have been made in other cities, super- 
ficial investigations show,’’ says Prof. Scott Nearing, ‘‘that this figure 
is not excessive for Boston, Buffalo, and Chicago; that it is low for Pitts- 
burgh, and probably a little high for Philadelphia and Baltimore. In other 
words, it is a fair average for the great cities east of the Mississippi.’’ Pro- 
fessor Nearing’s study shows that according to this standard half the work- 
ingmen in the country are compelled to live in a manner which presumably 
tends to physical deterioration; that is, they have not money enough to 
provide for themselves and their families, allowing for occasional unemploy- 
ment and sickness, in such a manner as to bring their children up normally. 
In Massachusetts among the makers of cotton, worsteds, and woolens. 
including the dyeing and finishing, from 21 to 31 per cent of the employes 
receive less than $8 a week. This industry is crowded with women. But 
even among the men employes 7 per cent in the cotton goods trade receive 
less than $6 a week and only 23 per cent more than $12 a week. Taking 
the clothing industry, carpets and rugs, paper goods and bookbinding, 
together with cotton goods, not quite half the men employed receive more 
than $12 a week, while the proportion of women receiving more than $12 
a week is a little over 10 per cent. ‘“Too much emphasis can not be laid on 
this subject of unemployment,’’ says Professor Nearing. ‘‘A man receives 
$3 a day. ‘That,’ says the man on the street, ‘is enough.’ Enough for one 
day? Perhaps. But this worker may be employed only 200 of the 300 work- 
ing days in the year, and his $3 for the days when he has work shrinks to 
$2 when averaged with the days when he has no work. Unemployment is, 
moreover, a constant factor in industry, and even in ‘prosperous’ years it 
must be reckoned with, while in the lean years it is a spectre of appalling 
magnitude to the average workingman.’’ Professor Nearing has studied a 
period from 1908 to 1910, and finds from the excellent Massachusetts figures 
for unemployment that the annual wage computed by the weekly earnings 
should be reduced 12 per cent foremployment. With this deduction he finds 
that of the 350,000 adult male workers in Massachusetts, slightly more than 
one-third receive less than $459 per year; seven-tenths earn less than $686 
per year; more than nine-tenths earn less than $915 per year, while only 
one-twelfth earn over $915 annually. The wages of the adult females are 
considerably lower than those of the adult males. Half of these workers 
earn less than $366 annually; three-quarters earn less than $459 annually, 
while only one-fiftieth earn more than $686 per year. Taking the country 
as a whole, and bearing in mind the Chapin rule that it takes $900 a year 
in the larger cities to maintain in efficiency a family of five, Professor Near- 
ing’s conclusion is that not more than 10 per cent of the industrial wage- 
workers earn more than $1,000 a year; half of them make less than $500 a 
year. These are the figures for men. For women they are even more dis- 
couraging. Practically no woman in the American industries makes over 
$1,000 a year, and only 2 per cent as much as $750, while three-quarters 
make less than $400 annually. 
Who, then, asks the Boston Common, gets the prosperity? 
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According to Gerard C. Henderson, writing in the Aoston Common, 
December 2, 1911, the women in the small unorganized white goods trade 
of that city are sweated to the last possible point. He writes: 

“Gradual reductions, bitterly resisted by the workers, have brought the level of 
wages to a point lower, it is claimed, than it was ten years ago; and this in spite of the 
enormous rise in the cost of living. And with a constant influx of Jewish and Italian 
immigrants, and latterly of Syrians, this downward trend seemsirresistible. This seems, 
indeed, to be the logical outcome of piecework in such trades; the workers, in their 
desperate efforts to earn a living wage, work faster and faster; and the boss, seeing them 
earn so much, correspondingly cuts down their rates. The workers find it impossible to 
protect themselves against this systematic exploitation, whether it takes the form of 
petty stealing or of grosser under-payment. To unionize these trades is almost impossi- 
ble. Most of the girls, especially among the Jewish workers, can not speak English. In 
the small shops the concerted action of all the workers can sometimes bring the boss to 
terms; but among the larger shops—more prevalent now than formerly—concerted 
action without a strong organization is impossible. And this strong organization trade 
union leaders have found it impossible to bring about. The strike at the Kingston 
Manufacturing Co. last April showed how little such tactics avail the workers in such 
an industry. There had long been ill-feeling between boss and workers, and observers 
had felt that trouble was brewing. The crowning grievance came in the form of a reduc- 
tion in piecework rates on nightgowns, from 40 cents to 35 cents. The women struck, 
and from about the middle of April until June the work was suspended, in spite of 
acute hardship for the girls. One of them, for instance, had been working for nine 
years, and during that time had only just succeeded in paying living expenses. Nota 
cent had she been able to save. Another one, together with a younger sister who earned 
from $3 to $4 a week, was endeavoring to support a mother and six sisters on a wage of 
about $8 a week. In spite of such hardship, the women remained on strike until June 5, 
when the company agreed to take all but two of them back at a 40-cent rate. The two 
were excluded on the ground that they were the ring leaders. In other words, a month 
and a half of bitter hardship gained them one little point; while the company has since, 
it is claimed, easily made up its loss by other petty reductions. Such strikes, even if 
they result, as did this one, in a moral victory for the workers, demand from them more 
sacrifice than the gain is worth. Until society as a whole discovers that it does not pay 
to maintain a parasitic industry, or any industry so badly organized that it can not 
decently support its own workers, these garment trades can expect little relief.” 


Observe the reference to when ‘“‘society as a whole discovers’’ the 
wrong of a parasiticindustry. When is ‘‘society as a whole’’ going to set 
out on its voyage of discovery among the wage-workers? When is any 
considerable part of the burden of their defensive action to be taken off 
their shoulders by ‘‘society as a whole ?’’ Where there are no labor unions, 
what is ‘‘society as a whole’ doing for the workers? Here is a set of quo- 
tations bearing on these questions. 

From the S¢. Louis Mirror: 

‘They are still investigating the break of the Austin, Pa,, dam. Graham Romeyn 
Taylor has an article about the disaster in a recent issue of the Survey. The New York 
Evening Post, commenting upon Mr. Taylor’s article, says: ‘The contrast between the 
splendid helpfulness displayed by public and private agencies after the calamity and 
the lamentable failure to do anything to prevent it, in spite of abundant warning, is 
well brought out by the writer. This inertia, so far as the townspeople were concerned, 
is ascribed essentially to the fear of doing anything supposed to be contrary to the 
desires of the Bayless Company, on the continuance and extent of whose operations 
the prosperity of the place was dependent.’ The Bayless Company built and owned the 
dam. But it also owned the town. It could starve out the town by shutting down the 
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mills, if the city got gay and monkeyed with the question of the dam’s insecurity. The 
authorities were afraid of this private corporation.”’ 


The writer in the Survey whom we have quoted on the present situas 
tion at South Bethlehem has this: 


‘‘A year and a half has gone by since the strike ended, and some of the people of 
Bethlehem are still quibbling about the strike being one of non-residents—because some 
of the leaders of it lived in Allentown, a few miles away. The people have not inquired 
whether conditions have been alleviated. The citizens of Bethlehem do not know. In- 
stead, they are still ringing the changes on the words ‘non-resident’ and ‘agitator.’ ’’ 


Here is another quotation bearing on the ‘‘public opinion’’ which by 
optimistic ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ employing-class writers is expected to work 
marvels in helping the wage-earners: 


** But here is an odd thing. Through all the history of the South Chicago plant no 
delegation of citizens has ever gone to Springfield to secure legislation for a rest-day for 
the workers. After twenty-nine years, while ministers have sometimes petitioned the 
company and business men have stood idle, waiting for voluntary action, the company 
is at last granting a rest-day. Nor in 1906, when forty-six men were killed in the steel 
plant, did South Chicago citizens leave their business to demand safety or compensation 
laws. They waited again for voluntary action, and it came—twenty-six years after the 
first steel was blown at the South Works. Nor have the citizens of South Chicago ever 
lobbied at Springfield for an abolition of the twelve-hour day, for better housing regu- 
lation, improved sanitary conditions, or for any other thing that is vitally connected 
with the welfare of the 10,000 steel workers who live within their borders. They have 
waited thirty years for these things, and are still waiting. But when it was the interests 
of the company that seemed to be at stake, they waited only until the Legislature met 
again, and then they literally stormed it—until they got what they wanted.”’ 


The same writer thinks ‘‘it is a very serious matter that the [South 
Bethlehem] Steel Company regards its treatment of labor as nobody’s 
business but its own,’’ and declares ‘‘when the men tried to make it their 
business they were speedily dropped from the pay-roll.’’ Referring to the 
action of the local ministers on the occasion of the strike, he says: 

‘The ministers must have been blind, or they never would have published a state- 
ment in the loca] press telling the striking workmen that ‘ only the officials of the com- 
pany can accomplish the righting of any existing wrongs.’ The officia/s, mind you, 
who had discharged five men for protesting against Sunday work, and three more for 
mentioning that they were dissatisfied. Or they never would have asked the workmen: 
‘Is it reasonable to expect that by attacking your employer openly and in secret, by 
trying to destroy his property and his business, you can best persuade him to deal 
generously and magnanimously with you?’ (The italics are mine. )’’ 

Rabbi Joseph Silverman, of the Temple Emanu-E]l, Fifth avenue and 
Forty-third street, New York, talking in a strain to please his aristocratic 
congregation, on Sunday, December 24, 1911, sought to create in them ‘‘a 
healthy public opinion,’’ and ‘‘severely criticised labor unions which dic- 
tate to the men the number of hours that they may work and the amount 
of work they may perform.’’ He went on: 


‘It is the crime of the day, and it is retarding the march of progress and keeping 
the men themselves from advancing. We are free men, this is a free land, and we 
should be allowed our full liberty to develop and thrive on what the Lord our God has 
given us. 
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‘There is no law, nor can there ever be any law, governing equality among men. 
Nature decides that. Men are born small and tall; strong and weak, and wise and 
simple. There is no human law that can change nature. Nature has determined that 
certain men be hewers of wood, and that others be leaders of industries, and we must 
.ccept the decree of nature. 

‘*There are men who are unscrupulous enough to play upon the credulity of others. 
[here are men who play upon the ignorance of others, and there are men who seek to 
influence the masses against the Government and society. These men are tyrants, and 
should be sought out and punished, whether they be at the head of affairs of state, or at 
the head of their fellow-men in a more humble position.”’ 


What a depth of significance lies in this statement by a Pittsburgh 
investigator: ‘“There was a movement against Sunday work in the Pitts- 
burgh district in 1907-8; but its efforts were directed more frequently against 
drug stores, confectionery and fruit stores, and amusements, than against 
the United States Steel Corporation, with its thousands of employes then 
working the long turn.’’ 

Are readers of the daily papers kept well informed regarding the strug- 
gle on the Lakes against the Lake Carriers’ Association, alias the Steel 
Trust, now in its fourth year, which continues as bitter as ever? It is seek- 
ing, by use of its industrial power, to impose upon the men a servitude so 
galling, so immediate, and so complete, that those who have read its so- 
called ‘‘welfare’’ plan have characterized it as a ‘‘ticket-o’-leave’’ system. 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, speaking before the Academy of Political 
Science, in New York, in December, showed what little effect public opinion 
had had upon the New York bench: 

‘*In my opinion, the salvation of labor lies largely in industrial hygiene, and so far 
as labor unions help industrial hygiene, they deserve the commendation of all who have 
the good of humanity at heart.’’ . . . ‘‘When we consider that many of our Judges 
still declare that the laws passed to restrict the labor of women are unconstitutional on 
the ground that in the musty law books of the past (the heritage of the unsanitary ages 
of the past) there can be found no precedents to justify a discrimination between men 
and women, we realize how sadly the law is behind the times, and how dearly we have 
to pay for the neglect of our ancestors to recognize by proper legal usages the physio- 
logical difference between man and woman.”’ 


Syracuse, New York, has recently had a local ‘‘social survey,’’ headed 
by Mr. Shelby Harrison. It wound up with a ‘‘Know Your City Week.’’ 
Thereupon, Editor Thomas M. Gafney, in the Syracuse /ndustrial Weekly, 
has this: | 


“At every place where the white light was turned on by Mr. Harrison or his assist- 
ants, there was found trade‘unionism actually doing things—not talking about them. To 
such a degree was this true that in his résumé of his work Mr. Harrison boldly asserted, 
in the presence of a very austere and dignified audience in Lincoln Hall on Thursday 
night, that the work of the trade unions in Syracuse was such that he was constrained 
to say: ‘God bless these trade unions and may they multiply in Syracuse.’ This asser- 
tion alone, made at the time and place and by the man who made it only after months 
of a careful social survey, is well worth all the money or effort which organized labor 
expended in the movement. Not only was the union shown upin glowing colors on this 
one occasion, but in numerous other instances during the exercises at the court-house 
in the afternoons and at Lincoln Hall in the evenings.’’ 
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It might be thought, as a consequence of the facts brought out by this 
Syracuse survey, that hereafter that city should give trade unionism due 
credit for its uplifting work among the masses. Rut is this to be so? To 
which source of information will the ‘‘ influential people’’ of the city give 
credence at any time as to the local labor situation—the conservative press, 
congratulating its readers in indefinite terms upon the well-being of labor, 
or the organ of trade unionism, when it is with painstaking conscientious- 
ness relating the exact grievances of strikers in a particular occupation, or 
revolting against excessively long hours of work, poor pay, tyrannical 
bosses, and unhygienic workshop conditions? However, it will henceforth 
be difficult for the Big Press to deceive the unionists of Syracuse in matters 
relating to their own work. 

As in Syracuse, the trade union men and women of America are being 
educated by events to ‘‘look to the source’’ in forming their opinions on all 
labor matters. For ‘‘ public opinion,’’ so called—that agglomeration of 
nebulous impressions in the otherwise occupied minds of circles of people 
most of whom have been prejudiced against the unions—the workers are 


coming to care less and less. 





Read the Labor Press! 





Child Labor 


Ro fledgling feeds the father bird, 
Ro chicken feeds the hen, 

No kitten mouses for the cat, 
This glory is for men. 


Wie are the wisest, strongest race, 
Long map our praise be sung, 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its poung. 
— Charlotte Perkins Gilman, 
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THE New YorRK STREET-CLEANERS’ STRIKE. 


the New York Street Cleaning Depart- 

ment drivers’ strike is to rest as a crite- 
rion, municipal employes in the United 
States are to be denied in their employ- 
ment all the attributes of citizenship, ex- 
cept the mere function of obeying orders. 
They are to have no voice in bargaining on 
matters of hours and wages. They are to 
be forbidden to strike. They are to have 
no right of joint appeal for the remedying 
of grievances. They are to work right 
along without any legal provision for their 
protection against changes through auto- 
cratic orders in the character of their occu- 
pational duties, no matter how serious to 
themselves may be the consequences. They 
are to be deprived once and for all of the 
rights which free men may exercise in 
forming or continuing a system of contract, 
and at the same time have no recourse to 
any constituted authority for their defense 
in case they suffer from the tyrannies in- 
volved in over-work, arbitrary rulings, or 
departures by their superiors from tradi- 
tionally just methods. They can not be 
represented by trade union officials not 
in the city employ. They are simply to 
obey orders or get out—but, under penal- 
ties of blacklisting and disgrace, they must 
not get out asa body. At least, this is the 
state of things in New York today. 

The facts, both in the general situation 
of the New York street cleaning drivers 
and in the particular situation brought 
about by the November strike, are through- 
out instructive and significant. 

The maximum wages of a fully employed 
department driver is $800 a year, though 
the amount required in New York City, ac- 
cording to the general consensus of social 
workers, for a man to raise a family in com- 
fort is 3900. Street sweepers receive $780 
and stublemen $760. The regulation hours 
are in theory eight a day, six days a week. 
Emplo\es in the service for twenty years or 


[' THE outcome, up to the present, of 


more who have reached sixty years of age 
are grauted pensions amounting to not less 
than half of their compensation when re- 
tired. * The practical effect of this pension 
scheme.’’ in the view of some of the drivers, 


‘is simply to deduct 3 per cent from our 
wages. Very few drivers reach the age of 
sixty years in service. The work calls for 
younger men.’’ 

The drivers and other employes had 
grievances previous to those giving rise to 
the walkout of November 9, but there was 
no real discontent until night work was en- 
forced. This night work compelled the men 
to change their mode of living while away 
from work and their habits as to meals 
while at work, and to incur additional run- 
ning .expenses, besides losing occasional 
gifts from householders for services per 
formed for them beyond regular duties. 

The drivers, organized as Local No, 568 
in Manhattan and No. 500 in Brooklyn in 
the Teamsters’ Union, had in Manhattan 
about 60 percent of their number in the 
union and in Brooklyn about 35 per cent. 
When the night work was begun, the men 
expressed their discontent first to the Com- 
missioner and then to the Mayor. Not get- 
ting any satisfaction, in fact hardly a show 
of a hearing, at a meeting called for the 
purpose and attended by a large proportion 
of the union men, a resolution to strike was 
carried. 

It was. contended by the drivers that they 
had a right tostrike, even though their em- 
ployer was the city. The reasons they gave 
were, first, that they had a just grievance, 
and second, that they used every means to 
persuade the city officials to give them a 
just hearing before they went out. Their 
grievance was that it is dangerous to life 
and limb for at least three months of the 
year to collect ashes and garbage at night. 
They contended that the Mayor met their 
complaint with the statement that night 
work would go on as ordered, and they 
might strike whenever they chose. Their 
only choice, they said, was to knuckle under 
or strike like men, and they chose to strike. 

When the strike was on, the Teamsters’ 
Union requested a committee of five from 
the Brooklyn Central Labor Union, two of 
whom were ministers and three members of 
different trade unions, to use their good 
offices in obtaining from the Mayor what- 
ever terms they could. It was the hope of 
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the committee that the Mayor would consent 
to the appointment of a citizens’ committee 
to investigate the situation. The men said 
that they were ready to submit to the find- 
ings of such a committee, and were in the 
meantime willing to go to work where they 
left off. 

The Mayor was of the opinion that no 
employe of the city has under any circum- 
stances the right to strike. The city, he 
said, is not an employer like a manufac- 
turer; the city government is the servant of 
all the people and does not exist for profit. 
Therefore, if an employe of the city does 
not like his work he may quit it, but he can 
not hold it up. The service of the community 
must go on. For the Mayor to allow em- 
ployes to stop the city service is to destroy 
government. ‘‘I would be derelict in niyduty 
as the sworn officer of the laws,’’ said the 
Mayor, ‘‘were I to yield so much as an 
inch to the threats of the city employes.”’ 

The Mayor told the committee that for 
some time he had known that the Depart- 
ment of Street Cleaning was being organ- 
ized. To this he made no objection. He 
stated that he believes in unions and has 
repeatedly helped them. They have done 
wrong, he said, but the wrongs they have 
done are not to be compared to the wrongs 
done by capitalists. He claimed that some 
men, not employes of the city, came to him 
and threatened to call a strike if night work 
was not abandoned. He informed them that 
they might go ahead and sirike, but that 
no employe who struck would be re-em- 
ployed by the city. The department was 
being reorganized; it might take two 
months to accomplish this, but, he added, 
the department would goon without the 
men who struck. As to night work, he 
said it might easily have been arranged so 
that the men were divided into day shifts 
and night shifts and alternated every two 
weeks, as in other departments where day 
and night work are necessary. This plan 
was under the consideration of himself and 
the Commissioner and would have been soon 
inaugurated had not the department been 
disorganized by the strike. A plan also was 
being worked out to substitute wagons for 
carts and to have two men on each. 

‘‘What do you propose?’ was the ques- 
tion which he put to the committee of five. 
They told him that the leaders of the 
Teamsters’’Union suggested the appoint- 


ment of a commission, similar to his High. 
ways Commission, to investigate, and to its 
findings the men would submit. To this he 
gave an emphatic refusal. The committee 
then asked that the employes be retained 
who proved to the satisfaction of the Com. 
missioner that they were unable to report 
for duty November 9, the day of the walk- 
out. This proposition he also declined to 
consider, on the ground that they were al] 
members of the union and as such had 
agreed to abide by a vote not to report. In 
these facts the Mayor was mistaken, as the 
committee knew at the time from the mien, 


and afterward verified, with the Mayor's § 


approval, from the Commissioner. As this 
was the first offense of men who had been 
commended for their loyalty and efficiency, 
and as the five days had not at the time of 
the interview yet expired 


request without loss of dignity or impair- 
ment of discipline. ‘‘For this mistake of 
the Mayor,’’ the committee reported, ‘‘he 
is answerable to the public at large. We 
believe that the public, when they know 
all the facts, will regard this refusal of the 
Mayor as an Official blunder. Had he 
granted this the back of the strike would 
have been at once broken and all rioting 
would have ceased. The great majority of 
the men would have gone back to work.” 

Among the findings of this committee 
were the following: 

‘*That the employes had real grievances. 
The Mayor’s word that plans were under 
way providing for wagons in place of carts 
with two men to each is an admission that 
the work was too heavy for one maz, 
especially at night.’’ . .. ‘‘It is well to 
remember, however, in this connection that 
$900 a year have been determined as the 
minimum living wage in New York City 
for a family of five, and those drivers are 
for the most part men with families and 
need more than their present wage to keep 
up to the American standard of living.” 
The committee also found: ‘‘That no effort 
has been made to call to the attention of 
the fair-minded people of New York the 
grievances of the public servants in the 
Department of Street Cleaning, and that n0 
civic body investigated the situation and 
suggested remedies. We believe that this 
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community desires to pay a living wage to 
all its servants, and not to compel them to 
look ‘o gratuitous gifts to supplement their 
salar In this instance the loss of extra 
remuneration plays, we think, a larger 
part than either the employes or the officials 
are willing to admit. Four hundred men 
voluntarily left the department since the 
inauguration of night work. This being the 
case, in our opinion the public and the 
present and past Commissioners of Street 
Cleaning are primarily to blame for the 
strike. These gratuities are paid for work 
done the householders who paid them by 
the drivers in the city’s time, and house- 
holders have no more right to employ these 
drivers to do this work than they have to 
employ the drivers of the carts of any 
private contractor. Such a course inevitably 
lowers the moral sense of the people who 
give the money and the men who receive it. 
And while it may promote loyalty to the 
official who permits it the practice promotes 
disloyalty to the public who pays the bills.’’ 

One of the resolutions which the com- 
mittee reported was to the effect that ‘‘the 
indifference of civic bodies, and of the 
public generally to the welfare of city em- 
ployes, is worthy of condemnation,’’ and 
another was, ‘‘that we reaffirm our faith in 
the unionizing of all employes, both of the 
government and private industry. Without 
collective action through chosen representa- 
tives the employes have no way of making 
their grievances known to the officials and 
of having injustice removed.’’ 

It was the belief of this committee that 
“employes of democratic government, un- 
like employes of private industry, have no 
right to strike.’’ The Brooklyn Central 
Labor Union, however, recorded its em- 
phatic dissent to any such opinion. 

On this point of the right of municipal 
employes to strike, the conservative daily 
press was little short of savage in its oppo- 
Og to the strikers. The New York 7imes 
said: 

“There is no excuse for sympathy with these 
strikers. They are utterly in the wrong and must 
be compelled to submit by any means the authori- 
ties can command. The trouble should be ended 
quickly and decisively.” 

The New York T7ribune said, in an 
editorial: 

“The strike has no place in public employment, 
and if the law is that a striking public employe 
can not be reinstated except by once more pass- 


ing the prescribed tests and getting upon the civil 
service eligible list then the State has, unwittingly 
perhaps, guarded itself pretty effectively against 
such strikes. If a strike means not merely quit- 
ting work, as it does in private employment, but 
quitting the job—voluntarily throwing up the em- 
ployment for good and all—there will be few 
strikes among laborers in public employment, at 
least few without great provocation.” 

And again, in an editorial, the 777dune 
declared: 

‘‘The slightest weakness on the part of the pub- 
lic authorities in dealing with them will be an 
irretrievable mistake. The question whether city 
employes may or may not do what these men are 
doing must be fought here and now, and if the 
authorities do not win the public will be at the 
mercy of its laborers in the future. No compromise 
should be made. Having left the city in such a 
perilous condition, broken its laws and spread 
anarchy abroad, none of them ought to be allowed 
to re-enter the city’s employ, and they should be 
taught by whatever show of force is necessary to 
realize that the city has the power to protect those 
who are willing to take the places they have 
shamefully deserted.’’ 


The demeanor of the Mayor and the 
Commissioner in dealing with the men, 
before and during the strike, is to be shown 
in extracts from the news columns of the 
anti-union Zimes. The aristocratic City 
Club having published a letter laudatory of 
the Mayor, the comment on it at a drivers’ 
union meeting was thus given by a 7imes 
reporter: 


“I can say positively,’’ declared Secretary Pres- 
cott of the Drivers’ Unicn, after reading the letter 
to about 200 strikers, ‘‘that this strike was not a 
deliberate thing planned in advance and ordered 
as a matter of cool judgment. If Mayor Gaynor 
had done what the City Club officials say here he 
‘no doubt would have done had we stayed at 
work,’ there never would have been any strike. 

‘*If he had even offered to investigate, or had 
told us he would consider the matter, or wanted 
time to take it up, we would have remained at 
work, But he brought his fist down with a bang, 
ordered us out of his office, practically,and simply 
told us to quit if we didn’t like our jobs, and he’d 
hire others who did. It was an extreme tone he 
assumed. 

‘*No leader could have kept the men at work 
after the Mayor’s words reached them. They were 
distracted by the lack of sleep from the night 
work, and extremely irritated through the long 
effort to gain a hearing for their grievances. They 
struck directly and entirely under the sting of the 
Mayor’s harsh words, before they had time to 
cool down and thoroughly digest the situation.’’ 


When the strike had been on for several 
days, the Zimes news columns had this 
episode: 

‘* Strike Organizer Ashton went to the City Hall 


in the morning especially ‘to call Gaynor’s bluff ’ 
about not being willing to see him. He returned 
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with evening editions of newspapers proclaiming 
in big headlines that the answer of the Mayor, 
shot out to him with marked vigor, was, ‘I won’t 
see you now, and I don’t want to see you at any 
other time.’’’ 


When the fight was all over, the Zimes 
described the men as ‘“‘broken spirited, 
supplicants for mercy,’’ ‘‘ begging to be 
taken back.’’ The Commissioner gave a 
hearing to 1,147 of them in six hours and 
ten minutes. ‘‘Each man got an average of 
nineteen seconds in which to explain him- 
self.’’ The Zimes report gave this among 
other incidents of the hearing: 


‘*Once during the review there was a suppressed 
storm in the air. Commissioner Edwards’s voice 
was sharp and an angry flash was in his eye, It 
seemed for an instant that he was about to leap 
over the table at the man before him, who had 
just been accused by a stable foreman. The man 
was Francisco Blass, who headed the delegation 
from Stable D in Brooklyn. 

““*Why did you refuse to answer roll-call?: asked 
Commissioner Edwards. 

‘**Because, boss,’ the man answered, ‘I had cold 
feet. I didn’t havethe nerve to work.’ Commis- 
sioner Edwards wrote casually the word ‘afraid’ 
on the papers in the case, just as he had on scores 
of others. 

‘**Vour Honor,’ put in Stable Foreman JohnGil- 
roy, who was standing apart from the strikerswatch- 
ing them pass in review. ‘I want to charge this man 
with being guilty of starting all the trouble in 
my stable. He was the agitator. I hold him re- 
sponsible forall that occurred. He bossed the men 
around, and they didn’t dare to disobey him.’ 

“Two policemen of the dozen in the room 
seized Blass as he was making for the door. 

‘* ‘Bring him back,’ said Mr. Edwards, ‘I want to 
get a look at him.’ The policemen lined him up in 
front of the Commissioner's desk, holding him 
firmly by the arms. For what seemed nearly a 
minute those in the room held their breath while 
the Commissioner glared at Blass and Blass glared 
back at him. 

‘**So you are the man,’ said Mr. Edwards, very 
slowly and with much emphasis in each word. 
‘Now, you get out of that door.’ The last sentence 
was almost shouted. The Commissioner rose as he 
spoke it and pointed a thick finger at Blass. The 
policemen almost threw Blass through the door.’’ 


A manly, a chivalrous, a merciful judge, 
this Commissioner! 

When Colonel Waring was Street Commis- 
sioner he maintained a system of conferences 
by the employes themselves, at which once a 
week all questions of discipline, duties, pay, 
etc., were freely discussed; most of them 
being settled without intervention by the 
department. But, says the Survey: 

‘‘The Waring plan of grievance committees has 


long since been abandoned, and the present strike 
has apparently hinged upon peremptory decisions 


made by the city’s chief executive. The *hange 
from day to night work was made last spring oy 
three days’ notice, without consulting the men o; 
interpreting it tothem. This fall the Mayor refuse, 
to consider the question open or arbitrable when 
the union committee called. Instead of seizing the 
situation as an opportunity for the city to demop. 
strate to private employers that industrial disputes 
can be settled off the public streets, his message to 
the stables that the men should strike when theysay 
fit merely provoked bad temper, and was in strik. 
ing contrast to the methods employed by Colonel 
Waring in building up esprit de corps. The crux of 
the matter lay deeper, however, in the fact that 
for men who as a body felt themselves unjustly 
treated, no channel was open but to quit the sery. 
ice—or strike.”’ 


The present Commissioner, on the }reak. 
ing out of the strike, threw himself with 
energy into the task of procuring strike. 
breakers, principally from other cities. Of 
this Robert L. Hale wrote: 

“It is perhaps needless to add that an effort by 
an employer to secure bona fide substitutes for 
strikers is not the same thing as the temporary 
importation from distant cities of strike breakers, 
brought here on heaven knows what representa. 
tions made to them by irresponsible agencies, on 
much easier terms than those the strikers had 
objected to. That sort of thing is as unjustifiable 
as is the practice of a trust in selling goods tempo- 
rarily below cost until it has driven a rival! out of 
business.’’ 


The character of the strike-breakers may 
be inferred from the fact that, even while 
the force was yet disorganized and the 
streets in an abominably bad condition, the 
Commissioner in one day ( 7imes) “‘dis- 
missed 221 of the less valuable of his strike. 
breakers.”’ 

‘‘The men dismissed, according to reports 
from District Superintendents, showed littl 
or no inclination to become proficient in the 
business of hoisting ash cans to carts, and 
handled a minimum number of loads a day 
although they were working three men to 
a cart.”’ 

What is the possible view to be taken by 
the civilized observer of the course pursued 
by the Mayor and Street Commissioner of 
New York in this chapter of the story 0 
labor seeking justice? Did these officials 
use their undoubtedly arbitrary power 
justly and intelligently from the beginning’ 
Did they manifest the bigness of spirit, tht 
greatness of heart, the true sense of respor 


sibility toward both the men and the city § 


that in the end must win the approval of 4 
community which, all said and done, meats 
to be humane, and especially intends 0 
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count off something in severity of judgment 
for the blunders or rashness or other un- 
wisdom of the men whose hard work and hard 
fare is a reproach to society? Did those offi- 
cials show themselves as qualified to appre- 
ciate the part they were playing in the social 
movement of the times? In reply to these 
queries, inferences are to be drawn from the 
observations communicated to the press by 
H. Phillips, for ten years Deputy Mayor of 
Ham, East London, England, who, visiting 
New York at the time, took a deep interest 
in watching events connected with the 
dispute. He wrote: 


“I left London about a month ago and came 
over here to your United States on a lecture tour. 
| have been staying in New York some few weeks, 
and there broke out last week the strike of your 
street cleaners. I was greatly interested in this 
strike because I have large sympathy with the 
men who do that class of work, whether in Lon- 
don or here in New York, and I immediately got 
in touch with your men and ascertained their 
wages, hours, etc. I think this work so horrible 
and so uncongenial that it is work that should 
be done by cenvicts as a punishment for crime 
rather than by honest men. I look upon your 
street cleaner and scavenger as the savior of the 
health and life of New York. He is handling 
night by night the filthy food that would spread 
disease, while you and I are sleeping in our beds; 
such work demands the fairest payment, and such 
men have a right to the kindest possible treat- 
ment. I think that we are always under a debt to 
the man who cleans and scavenges the streets of 
our great cities. I met your men and they said 
they had offered to arbitrate on the question if the 
Mayor would kindly see them, and that he had 
refused to do so. I was tremendously surprised 
ind astonished at the attitude of your Mayor, 
bearing in mind how willing and desirous our 
Prime Minister and the Mayor of London and the 
great ship owners had been to meet our dock 
workers and arbitrate. I could not understand 
the attitude of your Mayor with such a small 
question as 2,000 street cleaners, and his refusing 
to see them. 

“They asked me to call on him personally and 
I wrote to him, telling him that I had the honor 
of having been Deputy Mayor in East London for 
some ten years, that I was a Vice-President of the 
International Peace Forum of which William Taft, 
your President, is also President, and which has 
in its ranks some of your finest Americans, and 
that I would be glad if he would see me and ex- 
plain to me his viewpoint in reference to his re- 
fusal to meet the men and to allow the question 
to be settled by arbitration. It seemed to me such 
an impossible attitude for any one to take in 1911. 
I wrote a very courteous letter to your Mayor, and 
he kept me waiting for nearly four hours in a pas- 
sage outside his room and I then had to go away 
without seeing him. He wrote me an official let- 
ter the next morning saying that he could not see 
me. Ican assure your Mayor that if he were to 
come to London neither the Deputy Mayor nor the 


Lord Mayor of London would keep him waiting 
for four hours without seeing him. It seems to 
me at the least to be very discourteous and im- 
polite on the part of the Mayor of a great city 
like New York. I have found greater courtesy in 
the citizens than in their Mayor. 

‘*He is utterly and absolutely out of touch with 
all the methods which are making for industrial 
peace. I say here frankly that our King in Eng- 
land or Prime Minist r or any large employer of 
labor would have met his men and settled the 
question by arbitration. Your men told me that 
the whole of this dispute could have been settled 
in forty eight hours. Your Mayor, to my mind, 
has taken the line of a dictator in a country where 
I expected to find greater democracy and larger 
freedom than we have in our old aristocratic Eng- 
land. I see in your papers that the Mayor has 
settled the strike and that he has won. I submit 
he has not won. He has lost. He has lost all that 
good feeling and finer friendship and willingness 
to work on the part of the men which are so essen- 
tial in all good management. The fact that your 
men were municipal employes makes it all the 
worse that the Mayor would not see them. I may 
add that the London Council has a standing rule 
that any of the employes representing any of their 
departments may always approach the chairman 
of any of those departments and lay their griev- 
ances before him. This applies to West Ham dis- 
trict, where I myself was the Deputy Mayor, and 
I believe that the same applies to the whole of 
Manchester and Birmingham. The postal system 
under the present Liberal government in England 
has also a standing board to which the postmen 
can apply to state any grievance. 

‘*Your Mayor has sown a bitter feeling. He has 
sown the seed of a strike for*1912 which unless 
prevented will paralyze New York. By his attitude 
to the street cleaners he has driven together and 
refused the industrial organizations of New York as 
he perhaps scarcely realizes. I have been moving 
about amongst your men and I know, withoutany 
exaggeration, what will happen unless better feel- 
ing can be induced.”’ 


Among the facts demonstrated through 
the course of the Mayor and Commissioner 
during the strike is the difference in con- 
sequences between the usual strike against 
a private firm and a strike against a city in 
such matters as street cleaning. A firm 
must keep up its end in rivalry with com- 
petitors or go to the wall. A city can hang 
up its business and wait; no one can take 
its business away. The public may growl 
and grumble, but be held in contempt by 
the authorities. For a period going on two 
months after the strike began, New York 
City was without adequate street-cleaning 
service; for the first six weeks of that time, 
ashes and garbage were heaped up in the 
streets and cellars, especially in the quar- 
ters of the poor. Thousands of tons of 
garbage were, by police permission, burned 
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in the streets of the congested neighbor- 
hoods. But, the city won! Its administra- 
tion demonstrated that municipal employes 
can be defeated in a strike. At the same 
time it demonstrated that nothing need be 
done in the way of protection to city em- 
ployes to take the place of the right to 
strike. No system need be established 


through which they may find relief fron 
their burdens. But the machinery for thei; 
prompt suppression is at hand in the clubs 
of the police, in strike-breaking agencies 
in the city treasury hiring three nien t 
take the place of one striker, in letting the 
work slide, and finally in effectually black. 
listing strikers. 





A “SHORT BALLOT?” —WELL, IT DEPENDS. 


By J. W. SULLIVAN. 


“Short Ballot Organization’’ has 
A been alive in this country somewhat 

more than a year. It has headquar- 
ters in New York City, has Woodrow 
Wilson as President, and has an adventur- 
ous young sociological gentleman as Secre- 
tary. The writings of the latter are, after 
a manner, interesting. He has a book out 
—‘‘Short Ballot Principles’’—and a hand- 
ful of leaflets. 

The askew workings of this youthful 
Secretary’s mind is seen in one of his leaf- 
lets, ‘‘The Story of the Short Ballot Cities, 
an Explanation of the Success of the Com- 
mission Form-of Municipal Government.’’ 
He leads off with a ‘‘List of Short Ballot 
Cities,’’ those cities which people in gen- 
eral, in their simple way of looking at 
things, have regarded as possessing, as a sa- 
lient characteristic, not a short ballot, but a 
commission administration. His point of 
view in this matter is that of a street-car 
motorman who should classify the electric 
railway system as the ‘‘controller’’ system 
because it is his hand-controller that turns 
power on or off for his car. But no motorman 
has yet been found with so narrow and 
twisted a vision of the science of electricity. 
All motormen know that to make the con- 
troller work, and work right, it must have 
back of it powerhouses, dynamos, wires, 
tracks, and much else that is intricate in 
the mechanism of an electricity plant. 

Let it be said at once that a considerable 
body of people, not budding political 
geniuses, but folks of fairish capacity, have 
had an impression that the main reason the 
commission form of municipal administra- 
tion has proved tentatively acceptable to 
nearly all the cities in which it has been 
adopted has lain in the fact that there had 


been previously conducted in those cities 
as well asin much of this country in general 
a long course of education with respect to 
the possibility of the people taking govern. 
ment into their own hands. 


In the commission cities there is no con: 


mission ‘‘government.’’ There is only com: 
mission administration. The government 
with but few exceptions, is truly govern. 
ment by the voters. 

‘‘The people’s power’’ is the point. All 
over this country, for the last decade or s 
especially, citizens active in reform have 
been looking up the matter of unintermit 
tently enforcing the will of the voters by 
direct means. When Galveston, in 190! 
under stress of disaster, established a tem: 
porary oligarchy, the simplicity of it 
municipal mechanism was obvious. Demo 
cratic observers elsewhere made note of its 
advantages. There, before them, a city 


’ 


tool had been developed that, with oni 


radical improvement, might be made work 
smoothly, readily and in a restricted spher 
satisfactorily to the community as a whol 
The one essential lacking was the turning 
on init of the people’s power. But th 
American masses, by this time, had learnel 
through discussion how to turn on and @ 
that power as they willed. They also knet 
how, when they had a mind, they migit 
get a new set of controllers. 

This figure of speech is but plain truth. 

In his book on ‘‘Commission Governmet! 
in Des Moines,’’ John J. Hamilton, ® 


on the leading acts of the commissios 
shows that the confidence of the Des Moité 
public is not so much iu the character® 
commissioners, good men though they m4 
be, as in the fact that the voters retain 4 
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all times in their own hands the reins of 
power. [hey can, by voting on measures 
and by the recall, prevent extravagant 
outlays, control franchise issues, and bring 
to book inefficient or otherwise untrust- 
worthy commissioners. 

Cc. O. Gardner, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, reviewing, in the November ‘‘ 4A zza/s 
t the American Academy,’’ the initiative 
and referendum in commission cities, says: 
“There is, however, a particular reason 
why provisions for direct legislation have 
come to be so closely associated with the 
commission plan. One of the most serious 
objections made to the commission govern- 
ment is that it concentrates too much power 
intothe hands of a few individuals. Sucha 
scheme, it is maintained, is inimical to 
popular government unless some device is 
used to prevent the commissioners from 
exercising their authority to the detriment 
of the masses. “The initiative and referen- 
dum, coupled with the recall, furnish this 
device.’’ 

Ernest S. Bradford, Ph. 
“Commission Government in 


D., author of 
American 


Cities’ also writing in the Axna/s, thinks 


that one of five elements that constitute ‘‘a 
true commission form,’’ is ‘‘the commission 
being subject to one or more means of direct 
popular control, such as publicity of pro- 
ceedings, recall, referendum, initiative, and 
a non-partisan ballot.’’ In a tabulated list of 
fifty cities having commission charters and 
of twenty States having general acts pro- 
viding for municipal commissions, Professor 

Bradford notes less than half a dozen 
omissions of provision for the referendum, 
in some form, 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff, in his “City 
Government by Commission,’’ shows that 
commission administration has inspired a 
tresh democratic fervor, through its pro- 
visions for the referendum and recall. 

Ford H. MacGregor, of Wisconsin, in 
his “City Government by Commission’’— 
What a flood of print is coming out on the 
subject!—says that among the features 
“probably playing a larger part in popu- 
larizing’’ commission government than any 
others, are the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. 

But, besides these particular citations of 
authorities on the subject, it is pertinent to 
ask: Who, among all the men who have 
been active in the movement for pure 


democracy during the last ten, or fifteen, or 
twenty years does not know that commis- 
sion administration would never have had 
a ghost of a show to spread as it has if it 
had not been taken up and pushed to its 
successful establishment by the ‘‘people’s 
power’’ advocates ? 

However, we must not expect much of a 
look backward from the young Secretary 
of the Short Balloters. He tells us it is but 
four years since he first heard of voting for 
only a few office-holders instead of a long 
list. And, to think! we older ones have 
had the point rubbed into us, here and 
abroad, by the Johnny Bulls of the labor 
movement, as well as others, for the last 
forty years. However, as Americans long 
ago found out, there are some things Eng- 
lish which may not exactly fit into Ameri- 
can government. 

In his book ‘‘Short Ballot Principles,’’ 
our young Secretary seeks (in his phrase- 
ology) ‘‘a democracy that democs.’’ He 
finds two tests and two limitations for his 
democracy. Both relate to office-holders. 1. 
The office must be ‘‘visible’’—large enough 
to stir the people to take sides. 2. The dis- 
trict from which the representative is elected 
must be ‘‘wieldly’’—small enough to per- 
mit a strong local public opinion to bear 
upon him, Respecting these tests our 
author declares, sententiously: ‘‘The British 
city is a democracy.’’ So? His cat is out of 
the bag. The young gentleman, it is seen, 
is at that elementary stage of political 
education where one strikes the beauties— 
more apparent than real—of the British 
municipal system. 

Aye—more apparent than real. 

Here are a few jarring facts as to the 
‘‘democracy’’ of the British municipality: 
Owing to the restrictions of the voting 
franchise, in all the cities a large number 
of the workingmen have no vote at all. In 
Liverpool the proportion amounts to 40 
per cent; in few cities does it fall below 25 
percent. Plural voting on property, on the 
other hand, gives wealthy non-residents a 
vote. The only officials, municipal or 
national, that the voters elect are coun- 
cillors, members of Parliament, and, occa- 
sionally, members of poor guardian boards. 
The sphere for the activities of the elected 
representatives is narrowed by the estab- 
lished prerogatives or institutional juris- 
diction of monarchy, the lords, the courts, 
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the land-owners, and government boards or 
bureaus, 

‘‘But, see the effect of this system!’’ 
cries this pro English faddist. ‘‘No grafting! 
Efficient government!’’ et cetera. 

How much more there is in the political 
situation of British cities than lies simply in 
their contracted municipal mechanism is 
quickly seen when one investigates matters 
of actual practice. Take the subject of fran- 
chises. These are not granted by the city 
councils; they are procured through 
‘‘powers’’ from Parliament, When President 
William Murphy, of the Dublin Tramways 
Company, wishes to add a mile of track or 
a new powerhouse to the company’s plant; 
when the city of Edinburgh wants a tiny bit 
of a new park; when Brighton, on the south 
coast, reaches out for more piers or beach 
space—each of these (and every franchised 
company in the kingdom, as well as every 
municipality, seeking similar local or spe- 
cial social facilities) must go up to London 
and apply for them—lobby for them? never! 
—in Westminster, at and around the Houses 
of Parliament. They must as a usual thing 
do it through a ring of legal solicitors, 
whose fat fees are indeed a feature in Brit- 
ish municipaloutlay. Inthese circumstances, 
of course, the municipal council members get 
none of the honest graft. Another point: 
Permanent national government depart- 
ments, with ‘‘probing’’ powers into all mu- 
nicipalities unlike anything we have in the 
United States, are the Board of Trade and 
the Local Government Board, with head 
offices in London. Without consent of the 
one, for example, municipalities can not 
issue bonds beyond certain limits; nor with- 
out consent of the other can they municipal- 
ize public utilities. Again, British municipal 
councillors seldom have opportunity to 
graft in suburban real estate jobbing, be- 
cause the land surrounding a city, bang up 
against the last solidly built street, is usu- 
ally the property of one or a few big land- 
holders. These take all the unearned incre- 
ment, when they choose to sell. Such little 
fish as councillors or their relatives, or court- 
house and city hall loafers, get no show at 
this respectable graft. Therefore, no scan- 
dal here for the newspapers. Other barriers 
to possible would-be grafters among council 
members can be seen in such facts as these: 
Civil service control is worked on munici- 
pal employes so fine that if one of them 


becomes active as a citizen about election 
time his department manager ‘‘gives him 
notice.’’ The well-nigh irremovable ‘*T« 
Clerks’’ (not elected by the people) have 
tight hold upon much of the financial 
ministration, at times including conven- 
tional perquisites, in which no enterprising 
councillor can exert a self-regarding in‘iu- 
ence. England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales—each country is so small, so parish- 
like in its social make-up, that possibly 
weak brethren are sustained in rectitude 
by the moral encouragement of their 
neighbors’ tongues. There’s no mix- 
ture of races among the voters; there 
are few get-rich-quick millionaires, like 
our Pittsburgh fellows, given presents of 
fortunes annually by a Government trick 
of taxation; there have been no hailstorn 
of luck dropping from the skies, such as 
have struck our chaps in America who got 
in early on the city franchises; there are, by 
ten millions, less than half our population 
in the kingdom. Consequently, from such 
various points, there has been only a small 
fraction of the area for the play of graft 
in Britain that there has been in the set- 
tling, the developing, the appropriation of 
wealth in the modern Golconda, the United 
States. The British land-owning class was 
legally in ahead of all other absorbers of 
community productiveness. Really, also, 
monarchy and nobility—aristocracy, im a 
word—has had some deterrent effect in bri- 
dling ill-regulated avarice among British 
public officials. There’s not one middle-class 
Englishman in a score who would not pre- 
fer to have his name in the ten column list 
of newly recognized ribbon or medal wear- 
ers annually printed in the Morning / st 
rather than to gather unto himself ducats 
by the peck. There’s not a low-caste busi- 
ness man ina hundred who would risk, 
through being caught in a fishy municipal 
contract, missing the occasional nod of the 
high-caste nob in the big house up the hill. 
All these little things count in keeping 
councillors straight. Besides, there’s no 
Presidential election every four years, with 
thousands of postmasterships and other 
federal plums falling from the party's big 
tree, through the shaking of the national 
machine. It is thus easily seen why in 
Britain a party’s national politics and local 
politics are not interwoven in one beautiful 
patriotic institution, like ours, and how 
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even members of city councils can be given 
some free reign, when their acquisitive pro- 
pensities have contracted room for fruitful 
play. Above all other things, too, English- 
men are every day made aware of the dis- 
gusting brutality of their law courts in deal- 
ing with unconventional or petty theft. 
Before leaving this point of the superior 
British municipality, as compared with the 
corrupt American—(Say, my lad, there has 
been and there is today, many a good, 
straight American city council, let us not 
forget!) —some little mention ought to be 
made in passing of the queer views of 
theirown that British municipalities and 
other governmental subdivisions have as to 
mine and thine. When, for instance, a 
municipal undertaking, such as a gas or 
a tramway system, yields a surplus over 
expenditures, as some of them sometimes 
do, and it is turned over to ‘‘the relief of 
the rates’’ (local taxation) middle-class 
praise is lifted to heaven. But why the 
gas consumers or the street-car fare- payers 
(mostly of the working class) should thus 
turn any of their cash over to the property- 
holders of a community can be understood 
in the fact that the property- holders com- 
pel them to, but it is a frivolous irrelevancy 
to have it done in the name of honesty. 
Why, when a street-car company, as in the 
case of the United Tramways of London, 
wants to extend its lines over into the 
suburbs, the governmental subdivisions 
thus invaded should sweat it for the privi- 
lege up to the point of forcing sequential 
fares to the last limit the traffic can bear, 
such action is regarded as anything but a 
form of community graft, is past the ordi- 
nary American barbarian individualist’s 
ken. Why, when a municipally owned and 
operated undertaking which employs 4,000 
workingmen sees its entire force changed 
in four years, through discharges and re- 
Signations, and the community concerned 
does not call for a halt on this plain symp- 
tom of public oppression of the workers, 
that’s another problem in ethics. Why so 
little is written by American worshipers of 
British municipal ways on the scandals that 
crop up regarding council contro! of the 
liquor trafic, there’s another one. Our 
friends of Britain do not dwell in print on 
their collective shortcomings, nor shout in 
chorus about them from the housetops, as 
we do with regard to ours. Over there, 
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they have already done publishing aught 
about the colossal horrors of the Boer war 
army peculations, as shown up in the in- 
vestigations—long after the war. 

But at this moment we are concerned with 
democracy. What is the traditional prevail- 
ing American conception of democracy? It 
is, in brief, that the people shall rule. This 
idea provokes the merriment, even the de- 
rision, of the pertly oracular Secretary of 
the Short Balloters. He writes: ‘‘It will 
be hard, but perhaps it will help if I take 
the liberty of warning you against the 
greatest catch- phrase of all—namely, ‘the 
people’ pronounced ‘pee-pul;’ or, worse yet, 
‘the plain people,’ who I believe have cer- 
tain supernatural virtues not possessed by 
‘the people.’ It is /2se majesté to allege that 
there are any limitations to the people in 
either morals or learning.’’ Yet, despite 
the young gentleman’s lofty contempt for 
them, it’s the people who are to rule in 
America, if the American idea of democ- 
racy is to prevail. The test of democracy is 
not, as the Short Ballot Secretary imagines, 
a matter of trustworthy office-holders. 
The test is in the location of sovereignty. 
Where—with whom—is the governing 
power to lie? The American reply is: 
With the voters—first, last, all the time, in 
every necessary circumstance, to the ulti- 
mate practical point. The struggle over rule 
by all the people or rule by supermen chosen 
by the ‘‘best people’’ is past in this country. 
The Hamiltonians are dead ones. They 
wanted small ballot-boxes and few of them. 
They were the original short balloters. 

The ‘‘clumsy initiative and referendum 
devices’’ (our young Secretary’s phrase) is 
being almost invariably used in the com- 
mission cities because the alternate method 
by which unrestricted power is intrusted to 
representatives is infinitely more clumsy, 
and more costly, and slow, and unbusiness- 
like. The people of these live democratic 
cities grew tired of parting with their 
sovereignty to a succession of temporary 
oligarchies. Each referendum city may 
today know where it is on any public ques- 
tion of sufficient importance to go voting 
over it. Not so, when trusting to repre- 
sentatives. Sidney Webb, defending the 
British method and opposing the referen- 
dum before a Cooper Union audience, ex- 
plained: ‘‘It happens in England that a 
government taking power on one sct of 
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issues finds that it has some time to deal 
with an entirely new set, on which it can 
not know the state of public opinion.’’ 
Precisely; an admission of the necessity of 
the referendum. By it the people can tell 
their representatives what is wanted of them. 

Office-holders are ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘bad,’’ just 
as they obey the sovereign voters. There 
was never a superstition with less founda- 
tion than that in good public men. These are 
good or bad, in their public capacity, just as 
they do what each of us wants them to 
do. The masses of American citizens are 
better than the best leader among them. 
There’s not a more topsy-turvy reading of 
the present public situation than to suppose, 
as our young Secretary does, that ‘‘the Pro- 
gressives are in fact simply the followers of 
certain conspicuous, well-known, and well- 
beloved leaders.’’ On the contrary, political 
‘‘leaders’’ are usually but ‘‘followers.’’ On 
putting their ears to the ground they inter- 
pret the rumble the people are making and 
proceed to orate accordingly. A fructifying 
question with the American citizens is how 
to bring to the front in public activities the 
non-politicians—scholars, philosophers, un- 
selfish seekers of the general good—who 
might be genuine leaders in the progress of 
the nation, but who don’t care to be office- 
holders at the cost of first becoming mere 
politicians. There are numbers of good 
strong men—perhaps ‘‘the best men’’—in 
every community ready to perform service 
for their fellow-citizens who wouldn’t walk 
across the street for a nomination, or give 
a dollar to a machine for its support, or beg 
any man for a vote, or as partisans fight 
to hold an office when once in. The initia- 
tive and referendum has opened up a non- 
partisan road for such men to follow and do 
good, while keeping out of office. 

But—the short ballot. How short? It 
depends. A democratic people, if wise, will 
never allow it to be so short as to loosen 
their hold by a single hitch on the law-mak- 
ing power, or the law-interpreting power, 
or the law-administering power. The peo- 
ple in Oregon might shorten their ballot so 
that the Legislature, and not themselves, 
should elect their United States Senators. 
Is there any probability that they will? 
The people of New York might cut down 
the ballot by an important special degree if 
they were to omit from it candidates for 
judgeships. Indeed, aristocratic Short 


Balloters in New York City once broucht 
about a vote on that economy of voting- 
paper, but the people at the polls gave big 
majorities against it. The people of Oregon 
and California might have reduced their }al- 
lots by about fifty legislative questions last 
year, but in acontrary spirit they welcomed 
the long ballots necessary to print the ques- 
tions, and they gave discriminating auswers. 
The people of no American community, it 
is a certainty, will permanently tolerate a 
ballot so short that their commission gov- 
ernment may independently control the 
local civil service commission, or the school 
board, or the licensing system. In nowise 
should the wage-workers of a community 
let slip from themselves their due influence 
over occupants of the bench, of any degree. 
The Chief of Police, as well as the Police 
Judges, ought obviously to be the direct 
choice of the majority in a democratic com- 
munity. A District or City Attorney elected 
by the voters might see his duty to all the 
people in a much clearer light than one 
appointed by a commission. A live ques- 
tion for the voters is what forms of prop- 
erty should be taxed, and a matter inti- 
mately connected therewith is the man or 
men who should administer the taxation, 
especially the assessment. There is a great 
deal more in municipal government than 
‘‘simply business.’’ Big problems in soci- 
ology are involved. The wage-workers, for 
instance, plainly have special reasons for 
seeing to it that the police do not overstep 
their rightful authority, while ‘‘a business 
men’s commission’’ might have the con- 
trary interest of stretching coercive police 
activities to the utmost. 

True democrats have valid grounds for 
supporting the commission form of admin- 
istration in so far as, in abolishing city 
councils and adopting direct legislation, the 
community itself becomes the ruling delib- 
erative body. Every voter is then a legis- 
lator. Councils have been regarded as pos- 
sessing one advantage in being a school for 
developing lawmakers—practical debaterson 
public issues—but this advantage passes over 
to the entire body of voters when they them- 
selves are the lawmakers. They then exer- 
cise an uninterrupted sovereign power over 
their legislative measures and their public 
servants, both. In doing so, they must have 
ballots commensurate to their voting func 
tions—both short enough and long enough” 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


There was one object prominent at every moment, in every hall, at every 
parade, in every place that i visited in my 
seven weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast early 
last autumn. It was the American flag, It 
took the supreme post of honor on every 
occasion. It was, as a matter of course, held aloft not only at the head of 
very procession of the wage-workers, but invariably in the front rank of 
every separate union on parade. A thousand trade unionists were found 
proud to be color-bearers on these occasions, to wave the stars and stripes, 
symbols of America’s democratic ideals. Never, so far as I observed, did I 
speak in a hall which was without the American colors as the chief if not 
the only decoration. Scores of newspapers of the various cities I visited, 
their illustrations of hall, or street- cortége, or park stand, where I was 
present, show the flag, every time in its appropriate place as usual on public 
occasions among American citizens. Here, before me, as I write, is a file of 
clippings including such illustrations, all with the flag afloat as our nation’s 
emblem of freedom and humanity. One picture, of an open carriage, 
in which I am seated with three San Francisco labor committeemen, ex- 
hibits in and immediately around the carriage no less than five national 
flags. If, before all men, in all the world, in all history, evidence conclusive 
can be found for anything, past the least and last quibbling of pusillani- 
mous and stubborn dissent, that evidence can be had of the truth that neither 
myself nor any other trade union speaker, nor any organization or assem- 
blage, during the course of my trip, or at any other time, in a single 
thought or act, ever once failed in the respect due our country’s flag. Had 
any man ever had the hardihood to stand up, before the crowd in the street 
or the audience gathered before a speaker's stand, at any of labor’s demon- 
strations while I was on that trip, and to say that I or the other trade 
unionists present were ‘‘desecrating the flag,’’ he would have been laughed 
at as a fool or pitied as a lunatic. 

The part the flag played as a significant feature in labor demonstrations 
in that western trip was no more than is customary in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. We have, at our headquarters in Washington, a flag 
which is carried year by year to the scene of our annual convention, in 
whatever city this may take place in the United States or Canada, and hung 
near the chairman’s desk in the meeting hall. It is a celebrated flag, as well 
known, perhaps, as any ever displayed in any State of the Union. It was 
made on special order of the convention at New Orleans, 1902, nine years 
aco. It measures twelve feet in length. It is of the finest silk spun for such 
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a purpose. Every star is hand embroidered. No material, no labor, was 
found too costly in the manufacture of that flag. It has become a familiar 
and precious object to thousands of organized labor’s active workers. Its 
beauty, and labor’s pride in it, has been a theme with a countless number 
of people who have seen it or read about it, as well as of commendatory 
articles in the trade union press. 

All these facts could have been adduced, for the benefit of newspaper 
readers throughout the land, had a single reporter been sent to make in- 
quiries as to the matter at our offices, which are honored with the visits of 
intelligent reporters every day in the year. 

And yet! 

And yet—(Keep this story in mind, I urge upon you, readers, when 
the next horrible or silly charge is launched against organized labor in the 
course of the campaign of slander now being carried on against it )—and 
yet, in this day of systematic newsgathering, when every town in America 
and every city of the globe is enveloped in the telegraphic network of the 
various press associations, it was possible for daily newspapers to reproduce, 
without the accompanying refutation immediately available, on January 2, 
photographs printed in a Washington weekly paper dated December 30, 
showing Samuel Gompers and another labor speaker ‘‘trampling on the 
American flag’’—the incident being alleged to have occurred at a mass 
meeting in Oakland as far back as September 5, of last year. 

The press story, with two half-tone photographis as its attempted verifi- 
cation, originally appeared in the drmy and Navy Register (December 30), 
a weekly paper which is published within five minutes’ walk of American 
Federation of Labor headquarters, where the facts fully contradicting it 
could have been had at a moment’s notice on request. Under the photo- 
graphs were printed these explanatory lines: ‘‘Reproductions of official 
photographs of labor agitators who stood on the American flag in a meet- 
ing at Oakland, Cal., September 5, when they attacked the government 
and the courts. The speaker on the left is John A. Kelly, President of 
the Building Trades’ Council of San Francisce; the other is Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federation.’’ The article, headed ‘‘The 
Enemies of the Army,’’ of nearly a column in length, began thus: 

“The War Department is in receipt of reports from officers on the Pacific Coast 
describing what appears to be a systematic attack on the military service. It has been 
known for some time that enemies of the army were conducting a campaign by means 
of street harangues and defamatory posters with a view to prejudicing public sentiment 
against the army and discouraging enlistment. The latest reports have to do with dis- 
turbances in Los Angeles and Oakland, Cal. At the latter place two prominent labor 
agitators—Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Mr. John A. Kelly, Supervisor of San Francisco and President of the Building Trades 
Council—were specially active. The War Department is in possession of photographs 
showing these speakers standing on the American flag and addressing their audience. 
The photographs are sent officially and are duly authenticated.”’ 

The article finished with a long quotation from an obscure Socialist 
newspaper in Pennsylvania declarative of the Socialist attitude toward the 


army. 
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It is here to be said, at once, to the credit of the dominant military 

entiment in Washington, that the Army and Navy Journal (not the Regis- 

ry), in its issue of January 6 printed a straightforward and dignified 
litorial, beginning with these words: 

‘‘While we have had many differences of opinion with Mr. Samuel Gompers, Pres- 
lent of the American Federation of Labor, we are ready to accept his denial that he 
ntentionally stood on the American flag while making an address at Oakland, Cal., on 

abor Day.’’ “It is not expected that a man who has reached the years of Mr. 
-ompers would do so silly athing as to stand on a flag as a means of showing his 


lisapproval of certain laws.” 

This article came from a different source from the one that had author- 
ized the scandalous roorbach of the previous week in the Regisfer. 

But the hungry wolves of the national anti union menagerie snapped 
it the delicious morsel handed to them by the Register, which they hailed 
1s ‘‘coming from official sources.’’ By the time the egis/er’s cuts had 
reached Chicago (January 3) they had quadrupled in size; the story, with 
the cuts, was swollen up to the best part of a half page in the New York 
Times (January 2), with not a word of the clear contradiction which was 
to be had at any moment by its Washington staff. Paragraphs of the pad- 
ding in the 7zmes’ sensational story follow. (Reader, do you laugh or do 
you gag as you read the preposterous stuff?) : 

“The War Department has come into possession of evidence of the most flagrant 
outrage on the part of labor leaders on the Pacific Coast in defiance of the Government 
and the army and involving direct insult to the American flag. 

‘‘The most direct evidence appears in photographs, received by Major Gen. Wood, 
Chief of Staff of the army, and by Major General Ainsworth, Adjutant General of the army. 
These photographs show Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of 
Labor, standing on the American flag at a meeting of laboring men which 
he was addressing. Another photograph is that of John A. Kelly, President 
of the Building Trades Council of San Francisco, also standing on the flag and making 
a speech at a labor meeting. This occurrence was at Oakland, according to the official 
reports.”’ . . . ‘The case of Gompers and Kelly standing on the flag at Oakland, at 
a meeting in September, where both addressed laboring men and denounced the Govern- 
ment and the courts, was so aggravated that the drmy and Navy Register, which isa 
semi-official gazette of the military service, publishes this week the photographs and the 
following article:’’ 

(The Regiséer’s article then follows in full. The 7imes continues) : 

‘Copies of these reprints have been collected by army officers and forwarded to 
the War Department. No explanation has been received as to the spirit or purpose that 
controlled Gompers in such an act of contempt for the one emblem of national honor 
and pride, which commands the loyal respect of every American from earliest child- 
hood to the last conscious moments of life. 

‘‘The War Department has taken no action in regard to the matter, but all evidence 
of such outrages have been filed away for future possible use. Recruiting officers in all 
parts of the country have been ordered to maintain a sharp lookout for similar evi- 
dences of hostility to the army. o 


What fol-de-rol from Russia! Its antithesis, in sense and sentiment, 
was contained in the concluding paragraph of the official Army and Navy 
Journal's editorial of January 6: 

“The attempt to connect the War Department with the alleged pictures is ex- 
tremely unfortunate. The attitude of Major General Wood on this question has been 
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grossly misrepresented. The pictures in question were never called to his attention by 
any one, and he never expressed an opinion as to their merits or genuineness. Members 
of the General Staff through whose hands they passed did not think that they were worthy 
of the attention of the General, and the correspondence and pictures were referred to 
the Adjutant General’s Department for filing. The announcement printed in the papers, 
which tended to create the impression that the War Department had taken any action 
on the matter, placed it in the attitude of using unfair means in attacking President 
Gompers and labor leaders; an unwarranted reflection upon the sincerity and fairness 
of the officers of the War Department which would tend to strengthen Mr. Gompers 
with fair-minded people.”’ 


As a matter of record, herewith are given the statements made public 
as soon as attention was called at American Federation of Labor head- 
quarters to the nonsense-—the ‘‘vicious piece of claptrap,’’ the Chicago 
Tribune called it—published by some of the daily newspapers of January 2. 
These statements stand here just as originally given out, there being no 
need for amendment: 


‘‘Of the two addresses I made in Oakland, Cal., one was on Labor Day, in connec- 
tion with the San Francisco demonstration and mass meeting, and that was during the 
day. The other meeting was during the evening, and was some days later in a hall. 

‘‘My recollection of the meeting at Shellmound Park, Oakland, was that it was a 
park for athletics. There is a grandstand and a large field. A temporary stand was 
erected in the middle of the grounds, the speakers facing the grandstand, and in this 
instance there were thousands of men and women standing between the speaker’s tem- 
porary stand and the grandstand. The crowd was so great that many of them over- 
flowed and stood on the temporary platform, so that the speakers could not have been 
seen by any one other than those on the temporary speaker’s stand. There was a table 
on this stand, intended for the speaker’s notes, and having a pitcher of water and a 
glass on it. The table was festooned around by an American flag. No part of it, 
except possibly an inch, was over-lapping the table, and this simply forthe purpose of 
holding it in position. 

‘‘When the meeting was called to order, the disadvantageous position of the 
speakers was observed, and the public officers (School Superintendent, Mayor, Super- 
visor, etc.), as well as the speakers who addressed the assemblage, were called to by 
the crowd to ascend the table. The crowd manifested its discontent because it could 
not see those who were to address them, and they shouted their disapproval, and those 
nearer shouted to us to ‘‘get on the table.’’ A chair was furnished and we stood on the 
table. They did not one of them, nor did I, stand upon the American flag. I would as 
lief insult the memory of my revered mother as to insult the flag of my country. But 
anything and everything is good enough to charge me with, and try to bring me into 
contempt with the American people. But my life of more than sixty-one years has 
been so straightforward that my good name and the work that I have tried to doin the 
interest of the people of our country will live long after my traducers will die and their 
name be coupled with the contempt of the people of the United States.’’ 


To this was further added: 


‘‘On October 30 I received a letter from Mr. Orion T. Thomas, of Los Angeles, dated 
October 24, 1911, in which he wrote that attending a meeting of.the Stanton Grand 
Army Post, of which he was a member for more than twenty-five years, he heard the 
minutes read of a previous meeting, at which a resolution was adopted censuring me for 
standing upon the American flag at a meeting at Oakland, Cal. A picture was shown, 
cut from Otis’ Los Angeles 7imes. When the opportunity came at the meeting, he pro- 
tested against this proceeding of the previous meeting; said that he had known me well 
and favorably for more than twenty years, and that he was sure that I would not insult 
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the flag of our country. He said that he was a union soldier in the Civil War, 1861 to 
1865. He asked me to answer so that it would reach him for the meeting November 3. 
I received Mr, Thomas’ letter on October 30, and I immediataly sent the following 
telegram: 

‘** *°WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30, 7977. 
‘**Mr. ORION T. THoMas, P. O. Station H, Box 35, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

‘* ‘Your letter October 24 just received. A reply by mail can not reach you Novem- 
ber 3. Therefore this telegram. Am surprised that Stanton Post of the Grand Army of 
the Republic should permit itself to be imposed upon by General Otis’ Los Angeles 
Times regarding any matter with which the men of labor and particularly myself are 
connected. Any statement or picture purporting to say or show that I did or would 
desecrate the flag of our country is false and a misrepresentation. The fact is on Labor 
Day in San Francisco there was an ordinary table festooned around with the American 
flag. Its edges were tacked to the edge of the table. The speakers included Mayor 
McCarthy, Superintendent of Schools Alfred Roncovieri, John H. Kelly, President of 
the Labor Council, myself and others, all of whom stood upon the same table, because 
of the crowded condition of the platform, so that the throngs within sight could see and 
hear the speakers. Not one stood or could stand upon the flag. The photographs pub- 
lished in the newspapers of San Francisco show that the paraders and speakers held aloft 
and were surrounded by the flag of our country. I should be glad if you can present this 
information to Stanton Post so that its members may have their minds disabused and 
the great injustice attempted to be done me may be rectified. 

** ‘SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
‘** President, American Federation of Labor.’ 


‘In his reply to my telegram, Mr. Thomas said: 

‘**T received your telegram on time, in response to my letter written Oct. 24, 1911. 
| immediately telephoned the Adjutant (J. M. Grimm) of Stanton Post, that I had heard 
from you and requested him to be sure that no copies of the resolutions adopted by the 
Post be sent out. At the meeting Friday evening, November 3, I read your dispatch, 
and called attention to a copy of the photograph, which Mr. Shafer had sent me with 
his explanation, which I inclose with the photograph. 

‘* *As soon as I saw the photoI was convinced that it was a ‘‘built up’’ or ‘‘composite’”’ 
picture, and stated my opinion, and how such photos were made; I also submitted the 
picture to several of the artistson the Los Angeles Examiner, who pronounced it the 
rankest kind of a ‘‘fake’’ photograph.’ ”’ 


The position of the American Federation of Labor toward the army is 
shown in the following extract from a letter written by me under date of 
January 4, 1905, to Mr. W. L. Amthor, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania: 

‘* . . . Now as tothe matter of members of trade unions joining the State 
militia, I beg to say that you have an entirely erroneous idea. As a matter of fact, a man 
who is a wage-earner and honorably working at his trade or calling to support himself 
ind those dependent upon him, has not only the right to become a citizen soldier, but that 
right must be unquestioned. 

“The militia, i. e., the citizen soidiery of the several States in our country, sup- 
plies what otherwise might take its place—a large standing army. 

‘The difference between the citizen soldiery of the United States and the large 
standing armies of many European countries is the difference between a republic and 
monarchy—it is the difference between the conceptions of liberty and tyranny. 

‘‘While organized labor stands against the arbitrament of international or internal 
disputes by force of arms, yet we must realize we have not yet reached the millennium: 
that in the age in which we live we have not the choice between armed force and 
sbsolute disarmament, but the alternative of a large standing army and a small one sup- 
plemented by a volunteer citizen soldiery—the militia of our several States. 
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‘‘With this both wisdom and policy as well as principle should warrant our trade 
unions in not taking any cognizance of the matter at all, allowing each member to 
follow the bent of his own inclinations, insisting only that he shall be a wage-earner, 
a faithful member of his union, and true to the cause of labor—the cause of humanity. 

“In connection with this subject-matter I would also call your attention to the action 
taken by the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor, held in San 


Francisco.’’ 

The action of the San Francisco convention was to table a resolution 
which had been introduced to forbid members of labor unions joining the 
State militias. 

Similar letters to the foregoing have been sent to numerous people 
making inquiries upon the attitude of the American Federation of Labor 
toward the militia, the last one being to Capt. Leon Schwarz, Commanding 
First Infantry, Alabama National Guard, Mobile, Alabama, December 18, 


1911. 


The ‘‘Gompers trampling on the flag’’ photographs were pure ‘‘fakes’’ 
in the beginning, and were given additional ‘‘fake’’ features thenceforth in 
their progressive newspaper forms. The several ‘‘editions,’’ now in our 
possession at headquarters, are subject to public examination. 

It is first to be said that the San Francisco Ca//, September 5, under 
the heading ‘‘Samuel Gompers Speaking Yesterday at Shell Mound,’’ 
printed a three-column cut, a foot in length, of myself standing on the table 
while making the address in which I am charged with trampling on the 


flag. In what is to be seen of the top of the table in this Ca// cut no flag is 
discernible. But the broad rounded top of a heavily made chair is seen close 
in front of the table. Thiscut shows me with my hat on. I wore it through- 
out my speaking, on account of the fierce rays of the sun combined with 


the trade winds. 

In the original ‘‘fake,’’ published in Otis’ Los Angeles 7imes, which 
was exhibited to the Los Angeles Grand Army Post, there is no chair 
before the table. The flag is shown to be fully draped down the 
front of the table as well as on the top. As soon as an expert in 
photography—prominent in Washington—was shown the photograph 
(January 11) he said: ‘‘That flag was painted on there. I told them so 
when this picture was shown me at the War Department several days ago.’’ 
He indicated the manifest evidences in ‘‘faking’’ at various points on the 
picture. An employing Washington photo-engraver, after examining it with 
a trade glass carefully in detail, laughed at it andsaid: ‘‘Why, a blind man 
could see that this picture was faked.’’ He pointed out the ‘‘brush-work’’ in al! 
parts of the photograph, especially on the flag and the shadowings. He said 
that the two figures to the right of the speaker were dummies, whose coat 
sleeves ended without hands. The stars of the flag were not arranged in 
regulation order. The stripes were of unequal width. The photographic 
perspective of the stripes was obviously incorrect. 

As appearing in the Register cut and the Chicago 7ribune, as well as 
in the Los Angeles photograph, I have my hat in my left hand, while at 
my left side, the foliage partly against me, is a great plant and flower piece, 
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while my feet are to a hair in exactly the same position, on the same flag- 
stripes. Yet there is the chair in the other pictures while there is none in 
that of Los Angeles. In all these pictures there is in the background the 
same shadows of a man’s profile. But in the New York Zimes picture my 
hat has disappeared from my left hand and my left arm is made to be folded 
with the right, the left hand apparently under the right hand. But in this 
left hand in the other pictures is a newspaper which I hold in my right 
hand. Now, if evidence is needed to prove that all these pictures were 
from the one original fake it is found in the fact that the outlines of head, 
of coat, of trousers, of feet, and the collar and necktie, and breast-badge, 
and waistcoat are to a line the same. 

It is pertinent to ask why the Army and Navy Register did not present 
to its readers the second of the two pictures which are being circulated as 
evidence of my alleged trampling on the flag. The only reply to this ques- 
tion is that to any reader of ordinary sense the second would have been 
evidence positive that the first (as well as the second) was a silly fake. In 
this second one, which is of a flag attached to a pole by the usual cord, my 
supposed foot-marks appear, at intervals almost as regular as the stars on 
the blue field. But these foot-marks are at right angles to the stripes, 
whereas in the first picture the stripes run from rear to front on the table, 
and my feet are consequently shown as set in the direction of the stripes. 
Had I stood in the position as indicated by the foot-marks in the second 
picture, I would have been continuously faced at a right angle to the 
assembled multitude the entire time of making the address. This second 
picture is an affront to the common sense of any one to whom it is shown 

s anything but a transparent fake. 

The undoubted ‘‘faking’’ in the several pictures has given rise to 
contemptuous merriment on the part of every one who has examined them. 
‘Oh! vou fakers!’’ has been the continual comment. The assertion in the 
Register’s cut-lines that the photographs were taken while the speakers 
were ‘‘denouncing the Government’’ was also the purest faking. There 
was no such denunciation. 

Really, the attempt to concoct an anti-union accusation out of the 
jumble of socialistic and anarchistic and crank-istic rant that made up 
the body of this newspaper flag story was too much for a number of even 
the most rabid union baiting daily papers. They knew that the silly 
calumny went beyond the limits of credence with even the rankest union- 

hobists. They ran something of our Federation denial in their news 
olumns within a day or two, and then dropped the subject, letting it go 
the forgotten way of those newspaper hoaxes in which the newspapers, and 
not the public, have been the hoaxed. 





Members having copies of March, 1908, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
which they can spare, are requested to mail them to the Federation Head- 
quarters for our files. 
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And now let us pass from one piece of work to another by the same set of 
, brazen fakers. Their mouthpiece—and merely 
THE oe uo a mouthpiece—has been Detective Wm. J. 
Burns. The outcome of the McNamara case, 
they believed, gave them an opportunity to clear their path of the obstacle 
to their machinations that exists in the person of Samuel Gompers. So they 
tried to set up the hue and cry, ‘‘Gompers must go!’’ That cry has not yet 
been taken up by a single trade unionist in the whole land. Fortwo months 
one charge after another has been sprung in the press against the President 
of the American Federation of Labor by Mouthpiece Burns, whose most 
recent grievance is that ‘‘Gompers keeps on denying everything.’’ That is 
one point on which I shall not contradict Burns. I herewith deny, in every 
particular, all the accusations he has launched against me; and, further, I 
challenge, not merely the instrument Burns, but all the plotting instigators 
of the aforesaid attacks, to produce proofs of their accusations. 

Here is one of these charges, as printed in the New York /era/d, 
January 4: 

‘‘William J. Burns, before leaving late today for Philadelphia, openly charged 
Charles A. Bookwalter, formerly Mayor of this city, with negligence in not having 
prosecuted John J. McNamara two years ago on evidence in his possession indicating 
that officials of the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers had 


caused dynamite explosions here. 

‘‘Mr. Burns declared that the one time Mayor dropped the investigation and not 
long afterward was invited to become a member of a printing firm doing much work for 
national labor unions, in which Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion, is reported to have been interested.’’ 


Mr. Bookwalter denied that I at any time had been concerned in the 
printing firm, or that he knew me intimately. His partner made the same 
denials. SodoI. I never had a dollar invested in the enterprise mentioned. | 
have no investments in any business anywhere. Not since becoming President 
of the American Federation of Labor have I had such investments. I chal- 
lenge Mouthpiece Burns to bring proof that I have. I challenge the Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the National Erectors’ Association and all others of 
Burns’ backers to bring such proof. 

The New York 77ridune, January 4, had this charge, with my denial: 

‘Commenting upon a statement by ex-Mayor Bookwalter, of Indianapolis, that 
prominent labor officials were informed more than two years ago that J. J. McNamara 
was engaged in dynamite outrages, Samuel Gompers, President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, today said: ‘No person, living or dead, ever made such a statement t 
me, or even gave a hint that J. J. McNamara or any one else was engaged in a dynamite 


explosion or a dynamite campaign.’’’ 

I challenge Mouthpiece Burns to bring his proof on this point. I chal- 
lenge also to the same effect all his backers and instigators. 

In the New York G/ode, January 3, was this piece of news in a press 
dispatch from Indianapolis: 

‘‘Oscar Lawler, the special Federal deputy, arraigned union leaders today for 


indifference to the dynamite inquiry. 
***No union labor leaders, not even Samuel Gompers, head of the American 
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Federation of Labor, have lifted up a hand to help us in cleaning up the big dynamite 
conspiracy, either before or after the McNamara confession at Los Angeles,’ he said. 

‘‘ Lawler asserted that though union labor leaders were quick to denounce the 
McNamaras, after their confession, and many of them were quoted as saying that every 
effort should be made to prosecute all guilty persons to the full extent of the law, no 
one had volunteered to get from the McNamaras any details of the conspiracy. 

‘« * Some of the coast leaders even interfered with the progress of our investigations 
it Los Angeles,’ he declared.’’ 

If Special Counsel Lawler is concerned in sending out such matter as 
this to the press, it is time that President Taft—whose special representative 
he is alleged to be—should recall him. He is not paid, at least by the United 
States Government, to arraign labor officials in the press, nor in the courts, 
either, until he has grounds therefor. If he has been guilty of any such 
talk as is attributed to him in this dispatch, he has exhibited a bias and a 
partisan intention that disqualifies him for the position of judicial investi- 
gator, whose duties, it is to be supposed, President Taft meant he 
should fulfil. What help could he expect me to volunteer? I do not know 
of any one engaged in dynamiting. I neverdid. I challenge Special Counsel 
Lawler, Mouthpiece Burns, and the conspirators against organized labor 
that they represent, to produce proofs to the contrary of my assertions. 

When, just after the McNamara confessions, the reporters in New 
York asked me: ‘‘With the investigation taking on a national scope, will 
you and yours co-operate with the Federal authorities?’’ my reply—as given 
in the Zimes Tuesday, December 5—was: ‘‘I will tell them all I know, 
which is nothing at all. The books of the Federation are open to the inves- 
tigators, and we invite their inspection.’’ The Federal investigators have 
not yet called for those books. I challenge Special Counsel Lawler, Mouth 
piece Burns, and their associates to find from any one or in any of the books 
at our headquarters anything tending to incriminate myself, or other Fed- 
eration officials, in dynamiting or violence anywhere. 

The New York /ndependent had this in its news summary the week 
after the confessions: 





‘*‘Walter Drew, chief counsel for the National Erectors’ Association, which retained 
Burns and his detectives in September, 1910, to investigate the dynamiting cases, says 
that the fight has just begun: 

‘**What we want to find out now,’ he says, ‘is who were the men behind the 
McNamaras. . . . The big principle behind it all is the prosecution of the men who 
paid the McNamaras and countenanced and instigated this outrage. This is a national 
issue,’ 

‘‘According to Assistant District Attorney W. J. Ford, of Los Angeles, the Federal 
and State Governments are co-operating to uncover ‘one of the most gigantic conspir- 
acies ever conceived.’’’ 


My challenge stands for you, Mr. Drew, and for you, Mr. Ford. 

The New York Zvening Journal, December 7, had a five-column head- 
ing at the top of its front page, ‘‘‘Gompers Man Higher Up’—Statement 
of Detective Burns.’’ And then, after repetition of the heading at the top 
of a column, followed these paragraphs: 


“Detective William J. Burns, arriving in New York today from Philadelphia, gave 
out an interview in which he declared in effect that Samuel Gompers, President of the 
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American Federation of Labor, was a ‘man higher up’ in the McNamara dynamiting 
cases. It was Burns who ran down and convicted the McNamara brothers. 

‘**T am satisfied,’ said Burns, ‘that Mr. Gompers knew at the time the first piece of 
structural ironwork was dynamited back in 1906 who was responsible for it. The ones 
to be condemned and punished are the ‘‘bunco’’ men like Gompers.’ ”’ 


I challenge Mouthpiece Burns to produce the proofs that, as he says, 
‘satisfied’ him. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, December 14, according to an Associated Press 

dispatch— 
‘“‘Burns made another attack on Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, declaring he would not cease his attacks until Gompers is thrown out of 
organized labor. He also denounced what he called ‘the corrupt political crowd thay 
controls organized labor.’ 

‘**There are many McNamaras in organized labor,’ he said.” 

I challenge Mouthpiece Burns to produce his proofs that ‘‘there are 
many McNamaras in organized labor.’’ As for the attacks he is making on 
me, they must react and injure only Burns. 

An Indianapolis dispatch, January 2, contained this: 

“The detective, taking every opportunity to lambast Samuel Gompers, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, sarcastically referred to the labor leader as ‘the 
unsafe and insane.’ ‘I suppose the reason he has not made an accounting yet to the 
thousands of poor laboring men whom he has duped is because he can’t,’ he remarked 


as a final shot at Gompers.”’ 

Has any trade union yet asked for an accounting? No. The unionists 
are fully aware that in due time, by proper methods and through official 
channels, the financial statement will be forthcoming. They are not asking 
Mouthpiece Burns’ help on this score. 

His blather about an accounting Burns repeated on the evening of 
January 8 before the Contemporary Club, in a hotel in Philadelphia. His 
language, as quoted in the Pudlic Ledger, ran: 


“‘T want to turn the light of publicity on that fellow. I want to ask him if he went 
to Indianapolis and sat with the men who paid the McNamaras and if he did I want to 
know what was said at that meeting. I dare him to give an accounting of those funds, 
and I tell you he never will unless he goes to jail. He walks around Washington feeling 
he is greater than the President of the United States, peddling out the vote of organized 
labor. He never tries to do anything for the individual. When the whole story is told 
then you’ll see why he urges more power and the McNamara boys tried to give it t 
him.”’ 

This, like all his charges against me, is devoid of particulars. He has 
had months in which to dig up, or cook up, a single fact that a court would 
listen to in a case against me, and he has produced nothing. He can not. 

defy him todoso. I challenge not only Mouthpiece Burns, but Kirby, Post 
Otis, Drew, Miller, Fredericks, Lawler—all of them who have talked about 


‘*the man higher up,’’ to bring forth their evidence. 


I herewith append newspaper extracts which throw sidelights on th: 
flag and ‘‘higher up’’ fakes. 
From the St. Louis Mirror: 


“And still we do not observe that Mr. Sam Gompers or Mr. John Mitchell a: 
brought into any connection whatever with the dynamiting deeds of the McNamara 


7 
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and McManigal. The newspaper insinuations of revelations affecting Gompers and 
Mitchell peter out into nothingness. They were sent out solely for the purpose of 
creating dissensions among the men of organized labor. The press was deliberately 
used to that end. Of no other persons would the press have permitted the publication of 
such rumors from the vestibules of grand jury rooms, rumors that were absolutely 
foundationless.” 


From the /zternational Musician: 


‘One of the latest startlers, launched through ourftruthful friend, the Associated 
Press, is that Captain Fredericks, prosecutor of the McNamaras, has called, in sten- 
torian tones, upon Samuel Gompers to compel the McNamaras, more particularly J. J., 
to open |up and tell all. Every member of organized labor in the United States and 
Canada will say ‘amen’ to that. If they only would tell all, some reputations ‘higher 
up’ would flatten out, and they would not affect the reputations of men higher up in the 
labor movement. Samuel Gompers has no more authority to order the McNamaras to 
open up than he has to order the Pope to grant them absolution.”’ 


From the St. Louis Repudlic: 


‘‘Now they say that old Sam Gompers made a speech standing on the American 
flag. This looks like a Los Angeles Zimes story. Most Americans who are acquainted 
with both institutions would rather trust the old flag to the American Federation of 
Labor than to the Otis crowd in Los Angeles.’’ 


From the Chicago Pudlic: 


‘The whole case hangs mysterious in the air, and it will hover there until more 
of the facts leak out. Meanwhile we commend a thoughtful reading of the address by 
labor leaders to the public, which we print in full in our News Narrative this week. In 
candor, poise, common sense, fairness of spirit, strength of argument, legitimacy of 
appeal, and all else that goes to distinguish good citizenship from bad in such a con- 
troversy, it contrasts most satisfactorily with the editorial screams from newspapers 
that have suppressed or emasculated it, and misrepresented its tenor. It should put 
the spokesmen for business as opposed to labor interests, to shame. One challenge in 
it, ‘blue penciled out’ by more than one news editor in the United States, should not 
pass unnoticed. We refer to the offer of these labor leaders to open all their books and 
records to official inspection and inquiry. They do not make this conditional, but sig- 
nificantly enough and fairly, too, they ask: ‘Will the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Erectors’ Association and the detective agencies extend the same privilege?’ ”’ 





Acting as they have done in every other crisis of union labor, the Socialists 

have employed the McNamara incident, with 
a Sa its dénouemeni, simply for the purpose of 

VERSUS : , 

TRADE UNION METHODS. Pa'tisan propaganda. As usual, they have 

principally used it as a basis for renewed 
clamor against Samuel Gompers, as representing whatjthey denounce as 
‘rank conservatism.’’ George R. Lunn, Socialist Mayor of Schenectady, 
declared himself thus: ‘‘It means the end of the American Federation of 
Labor, or, at any rate, a complete revolution within the organization, and 
the Waterloo of{Gompers.’’ The Literary Digest has this: ‘‘John|Spargo, a 
member of the National Executive Committee of the Socialist party, de- 
nounces Gompers and other union leaders as ‘men whose teachings inevita- 
bly lead to the kind of thing to which the McNamaras have confessed, 
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however clean their own hands may be from crime.’’’ The Diégesé article 


continues: 

** ‘Violence,’ says A. M. Simons, editor of the Coming Nation (Socialist), ‘is a 
logical result of an attempt to wage the class struggle without the ballot.’ Fred D. 
Warren, editor of the Appeal to Reason (Socialist), asserts that ‘had the McNamara 
brothers understood the philosophy of Socialism they would never have resorted to 
deeds of violence in the hope of benefiting the oppressed poor.’ ”’ 


In accordance with the Socialist program, the Chicago Daily Socia/ist, 
gave prominence to the following by Allen Cook: 

‘‘The working class must tear themselves away from the fake leaders who are 
betraying them into the hands of their enemies. Gompers and Mitchell and other fake 
leaders advise them to vote for capitalism and then raise a great ‘hue and cry’ when 
capitalism starts to carry out its program, These fake leaders coax and drive the work- 
ing people into the shambles and then pretend to pity them while they are being 
slaughtered. The worst enemies that the working class have in America are the fake 
labor leaders and the fake labor papers which shout unionism from the housetops and 
then advise the working men to vote a scab, capitalistic ticket. Many of these fake 
leaders receive pay from capitalistic sources. Some of them have been members and 
are now members of the Civic Federation, organized by J. Pierpont Morgan, Belmont 
and Mark Hanna for the purpose of destroying the labor unions. Some of these fake 
labor leaders are supported by money received from capitalistic sources. These fake 
labor leaders and papers advise the working people to lick the hand that smites them 
and to fondle at the foot that stamps them into the earth.’’ 


Eugene V. Debs, in the January /v/ernational Socialist Review, in ‘The 
McNamara Case and the Labor Movement,’’ thus responds to a tip as to 
the tactics to be adopted by the Socialists in their comments on the dynamit- 
ing incident: 

“Admitting that the McNamaras are guilty of all they are charged with in the 
way of dynamiting buildings and bridges, their acts are the logical outcome of the im- 
potency and hopelessness of the craft form of unionism, typified by Samuel Gompers and 
his official associates in the American Federation of Labor, and of which the condemned 
men are faithful disciples and loyal devotees,”’ 


Yet Mr. Debs has this passage in the same article: 

‘‘Under the ethical code of capitalism the slaying of workingmen who resist capital- 
ism is not murder, and as a workingman I absolutely refuse to condemn men as mur- 
derers under the moral code of the capitalist class for fighting according to their light 
on the side of the working class. If the McNamara brothers had been corporation 
detectives and had shot dead twenty-one inoffensive union pickets, instead of placing 
dynamite under the Los Angeles 7imes, they would have been protected by the law and 
hailed by admiring capitalists as heroes.’’ 


Mr. Debs’ declaration in regard to the McNamaras suggests a substantia! 
agreement of his views, at times, with those of William D. Haywood. A 
few weeks ago, in Cooper Union, New York, Haywood, now an organizer 
of the Socialist Industrial Workers of the World, declared, in a speech: 

‘*Can you wonder that I despise the law? I understand the class struggle. I am 
not a law-abiding citizen. More than that, I do not believe you here ought to be law 
abiding citizens. . . . The McNamara boys, who went to San Quentin out of Los 
Angeles, know what the class struggle means. They knew and for that reason my heart 
is withthem. . . . And again I repeat, I am with the McNamaras and always wil! 
be. Let us Socialists be frank. We want to overthrow the capitalist system, and establish 
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in its place an industrial democracy. Why then say we are law-abiding? I believe in 
coercion. . . . Workingmen know no country. There are no foreigners among the 
workers, except one kind only. These lone foreigners are the capitalists, and they ride 
us harder and harder every year. Socialism means we will have them off our backs, and 
our industrial organization should be a fine, defensive fighting machine. Better no 
organization of any kind than one that makes contracts to lie dead for a year or three 
years, and be out of the struggle. You know if we had this organization we could pro- 
tect our lives at work, shorten our hours, and finally declare a general lockout, backed 
up by armed warfare against the capitalists. Try it, fellow-workers. You have only your 
chains to lose and a world to gain.” 


The same line of thought is more than hinted at in the following quo- 
tations, taken from the front page of the New York Ca//, one of the leading 
Socialist dailies, in which it is urged that black as is the charge against the 
McNamaras, it is ‘‘a blacker, fouler, more horrible charge against the 
system that produced them.’’ To quote: 


“The confession of the McNamaras is the most dramatic and appalling arraign- 
ment of capital that could possibly have come, both as to crimes involved and as to 
methods used in obtaining the admission. 

“It is a foul, black charge against them, but a blacker, fouler, more horrible 
charge against the system that produced them. 

“It is a terrible thing that men with such a sacred cause should have attempted 
to use the weapons of capitalism. Though thousands on thousands of workers yearly go to 
their death through the criminal recklessness of the employers, nothing is to be 
gained by blind, insane attempts to mete punishments for the wholesale crimes com- 
mitted. 

‘There need be no reservation in dealing with this question. 

‘Capitalism breeds murder, and here is murder bred of capitalism. 

‘Capitalism has not only killed members of the working class, but it has done its 
best to turn others into murderers, 

‘*Here is the result. 

‘And it is a new indictment of present society.’’ 


Victor Berger, in a signed article, ‘‘Should be Prepared to Fight for 
Liberty at All Hazards,’’ in the Milwaukee Social Democratic Herald, July 
31, 1909 (which was copied in the Chicago Daily Socialist, August 31, 1909), 
thus gave the world his views as to violent revolutionary methods: 


‘*No one will claim that 1 am given to the reciting of ‘revolutionary’ phrases. On 
the contrary, I am known to be a ‘constructive’ Socialist. However, in view of the pluto- 
cratic law-making of the present day, it is easy to predict that the safety and hope of 
this country will finally lie in one direction only—that of a violent and bloody revolution. 
Therefore, I say, each of the 500,000 Socialist voters, and of the two million working- 
men who instinctively incline our way, should, besides doing much reading and still 
more thinking, also have a good rifle and the necessary rounds of ammunition in his 
home and be prepared to back up his ballot with his bullets if necessary. This may look 
like a startling statement. Yet I can see nothing else for the American masses today. 
The working class of this country is being pushed hopelessly downward. We must 
resist as long as resistance is possible. . . . Besides, there is now no hope for any 
protection for the working class in this country. Protection for the plutocrai, the 
exploiter and big thief—is the watchword in Washington, D. C., and in every Legis- 
lature and court of record in the United States. Our United States Senators of the 
Aldrich and Lodge type, honestly believe that the American people, and particularly 
the working class, are existing solely for the purpose of being exploited by our ruling 
class. Exploited once as producers by creating surplus values for their masters who now 
the production, then exploited again as consumers, by paying as much as possible to their 
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masters who own the distribution. Now, I deny that dealing with a blind and greedy 
plutocratic class as we are dealing in this country, the outcome can ever be peaceable 
or that any reasonable change can ever be brought about by the ballot in the end. {I 
predict that a large part of the capitalist class will be wiped out for much smaller things 
than the settling of the great social question. That before any settlement is possible, 
most of the plutocratic class, together with the politicians, will have to disappear as 
completely as the feudal lords and their retinue disappeared during the French revo- 
lution. That can not be done by the ballot, or by only the ballot. The ballot may not 
count for much in a pinch. And in order to be prepared for all emergencies, Socialists 
and workingmen should make it their duty to have rifles and the necessary rounds of 
ammunition at their homes, and be prepared to back up their ballots with their bullets 
if necessary.”’ 


Nor need we quote the expressions within the recent years as to the 
attitude of Socialists regarding violence. During the Socialist Congress at 
The Hague in 1872, Karl Marx said: 

‘In most countries in Europe violence must be the lever of our social reform. We 
must finally have recourse to violence in order to establish the rule of labor. The revo- 
lution must be universal,’’ 


But to return to more recent Socialist utterances from one of which I 
shall quote. The Socialist Ca//, of New York, December 5, 1911, published 
an editoral covering nearly the entire page, under the caption, ‘‘“The 
Silencing of Samuel.’’ I shall quote a few choice morsels: 

“It is true that the policy he (Gompers) championed—despite his repudiation of 
violence—ultimately and inevitably generates the McNamara type in the ranks [of 
organized labor. 


“It is true that Mr. Gompers advocated peaceful measures, but at the same time 
he championed a policy that in the last extremity made peaceful methods impossible. 


“It can not be explained by your (Gompers) ludicrous theory that the dynamiters 
were ‘crazy.’ That at once invites the retort that the policy laid down for them by 
organized labor—your policy—was unworkable, and drove them crazy—that such lunacy 
is contagious, 

‘‘And even if you (Gompers) were the latter (a martyr), the sacrifice is in 
vain, for you can not prevent your tormentors from using this incident to practically 
DESTROY THE UNIONS.”’ 


Reader, do you observe the declaration, the expressed belief, the hidden 
wish, that labor’s enemies will practically ‘‘destroy the unions?’’ 
And now, this additional sentence from the same editorial in 7ie Call: 


‘*You (Gompers) may rest assured that your policy will from time to time produce 
such exponents of ‘principle’ as the McNamaras, despite your feeble assurance that 
organized labor is not responsible for them.”’ 


Read the utterances of Kirby, Parry, Post, Burns, Drew, and the rest 
of their ilk; read the attacks of the worst enemies in the capitalist press, and 
compare the identity with Socialist thought and language. 

In the foregoing hodge-podge of Socialistic rant, whether the leaders of 
Socialism are in one breath calling for blood or in another washing their hands 
of it, the one thought usually sure to come out is that the policies of Ameri- 
can trade unionism are utterly misleading and ruinous to labor and that the 
source of these policies is Gompersism. This cry comes from the Socialists, 
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as we have said, on every occasion when they find an opportunity to get in 
a blow at the unions. Some of the Socialist leaders are members of trade 
unions, but in no instance are they trade unionists. They are fanatical, and 
therefore unscrupulous, Socialistic vote-hunters. They are trying to sup- 
plant the trade union movement by a mass voting machine. As results of 
their manifold attempts to attain this purpose, they can sum up a few dis- 
creditable points of disgraceful success in a total failure. They have, to wit, 
found themselves simultaneously with Otis, Kirby, Post & Co. attacking 
trade unionism and knifing its officials; they have, to some extent, as 
tumultuously self-professed ‘‘labor men,’’ confused the public mind with re- 
spect to !abor’s real policies and demands; they have, on the occasion of several 
large strikes, especially among unskilled or unorganized wage workers, sub- 
stituted irreconcilable class hostility toward employers for the trade union 
sentiment that supports, efforts to reach agreement in practical matters of 
hours, wages, and conditions, which might be arranged between the two 
sides of the labor market in the occupation or industry immediately inter- 
ested. And yet, with all their frothy and fiery propaganda, their party—or 
parties—are continually in a state of internal disturbance and dissension 
and their leaders lost in fifty-seven varieties of utopian dreams. All told, 
the net effect of their wish and their ceaseless endeavors to tear the trade 
unionism of this country to pieces is seen in the fact that the membership 
in the American trade unions has increased hundreds of thousands every 
year. Since the McNamara confessions there has not been the slightest 
defection from the ranks of the unions. 

All the errors and faults of trade unionism in the eyes of Socialists 
fall within the limits of a single crime. That crime is that the American 
Federation of Labor refuses to become the tail to the Socialistic kite. The 
Socialist leaders know full well that there is no truth otherwise in their 
arraignment of the trade union movement and of trade union officials. They 
know that in trade unionism there is positively no ‘‘Gompersism,’’ no fat- 
uous conservatism that refuses consideration to radical ideas, no entangling 
alliance with capitalism, no respect for the unearned wealth of plutocracy, 
no thought of putting on the brakes against progressive thought, no com- 
promise with the spirit that is blind to the advances of the times toward 
economic justice, no ‘‘chloroforming’’ of any thought or sentiment that 
points to a speedy evolution of society—aye, even on upward to the 
millennium. ° 

I repeat: There is no ‘‘Gompersism’’ in the American Federation of 
Labor. The organization has a policy regarding all political parties, includ- 
ing the Socialist party—or parties. That policy was enforced, after full dis- 
cussion, at the Detroit Convention in 14889, when Socialist politicians, not 
trade unionists, presented credentials from Socialist sections, not from trade 
unions, These credentials the Federation refused to accept and the bearers 
were not seated. Since that day the Socialist program has included attacks 
on myself for voicing the ruling of the convention and on the ‘‘pure and sim- 
ple’’ unionism that would not pass over to Socialism. As the New York Cail 
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(December 30, 1911) expresses the case, speaking of the President of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


‘*We Socialists have never pretended either friendship or admiration for Mr. Gompers 
and have consistently opposed his policies, and though at times we may have been harsh 
and acrid in our treatment of him, we have at least been open and candid so that none 
could mistake our meaning. We want Socialist policies substituted for his—the recogni- 
tion of the class struggle, the shifting of the battle-ground largely to the political field, 
the denial of harmony between labor and capital,and the recognition of the fact by 
labor that there is for it only one side to the industrial problem, to wit, its own.”’ 


There is the root of the trouble! Trade unionists refuse ‘‘to shift the 
ground largely to the political field’’—that is, the partisan political field 
in the sense employed by the Ca//. National unions of labor in America, 
prior to the formation of the American Federation of Labor, made that 
shift, charmed with the voice of political sirens, and wrecked their craft on 
the Lorelei rocks of dissension. They disintegrated. Their wreckage forms 
a warning to the present day. 

Nevertheless, a hospitality, which Republican and Democratic unionists 
have criticised, has ever been extended to Socialist preachments and ex- 
horters in the mass-meetings of unionists and in the labor press. The 
masses among the Socialists have been recognized as emotional idealists, 
even while their ideas have been rejected. Their sentimental pleas for labor 
have touched the hearts of laboring men whose minds remained uncon- 
vinced by the arguments contained in the pleas. Union labor has on occasions 
given Socialist local tickets its support as against the old parties, but by 
way of protest against corruption or machine politics, rather than under 
conviction of Socialist doctrines. 

The problem of labor politics lies in doing the pessible things that may 
justly free the masses from any of the burdens under which they labor and 
which are consequent upon the present iniquities of society. To the prac- 
tical propositions of the Socialists toward that end, union labor ever gives due 
consideration. To the eventual form of society for which Socialists allege 
they yearn, however, trade unionists in general find themselves unable to 
give support, since, as a matter of fact, that form has for forty years been 
steadily undergoing the changes of dissolving views. 

The ‘‘conservatism’’ of the American Federation of Labor, therefore, 
is no more than the holding fast to that which has proved to be good, 
within the limits of trade union operation, during the vicissitudes of labor 
organization in its various forms in this country for more than a century. 
The masses of wage-workers in the different occupations have found their 
way to agreement in united action for certain immediate economic aims, the 
first of them being accomplished through acts bearing directly on the labor 
market. The beneficial results thus attained are too highly prized to be 
risked in the political ventures of a crude utopianism. 

Never in the history of the American Federation of Labor, never in 
my life, have I ever said or hinted that there was or could be ‘‘harmony 
between labor and capital.’’ I challenge the Ca// or any other Socialist 
mouthpiece to point to one utterance showing the contrary. Acting upon 
the theory that a lie repeated often enough some will believe that it is true, 
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Socialists have for years asserted that the trade unionists, and I particu- 
larly, have declared that there exists, or should exist, ‘‘harmony between 
capital and labor.’’ 

The trade unionists have never set up as a social goal the sort of 
‘‘harmony between labor and capital’’ that is decried by the Socialists. 
It is but a man of straw contrived by the Socialists as a target. No man 
who pretends to be a leader of public opinion today advocates harmony 
between privilege and privation, legalized robbery and honest citizenship, 
swollen fortunes and scant wages. No trade union leader finds fault with 
just social discontent. The scheme of ‘‘ industrial peace’’ which has its 
advocates signifies no more than the fact that it is better for employer and 
employed to confer and deal under conditions of the least friction in the 
labor market and in the field of immediately practical betterment for the 
industrial wage-earners. In that pursuit no union man need give up the 
least of his radical sentiments, or the highest aspirations for industrial 
disenthrallment and social justice. 

Surveying today the policies and principles of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the light of the history of the organized labor movements 
of this country, I declare that our grand organization is staunch and true, 
and moreover safe, on the way to greater expansion than ever. The 
McNamara case was but an episode, standing apart from our Federation’s 
teachings or practices. There is no consequent breach in the forces of 
organized labor. The fiasco in the promotion of an outcry against labor’s 
officials is already apparent. There is to be no halt in the advance of trade 
unionism. Its mission can not fail. The American wage-workers in the 
main are men of truth, honor, courage, and discretion. The movement is 
in their hands. 





The locking of the forms for this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
has been delayed by reason of an incident which 
occurred in the United States Senate yesterday, 
January 18th. The Atlanta Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor unanimously adopted a preamble and resolu- 
tion (No. 36) protesting against the deterioration in the manufacture of 
the paper money of the people of the country. The resolution provided that 
copy of the same should be sent to the President, to the Vice-President 
who is President of the Senate), to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to the Secretary of the Treasury. On January 17th I 
mailed the letters, which were formal in character and respectful in tone. 
When the President of the Senate laid the communication before that body, 
an incident occurred which, for the matter of history, I quote in full from 
the Congressional Record dated Thursday, January 18, 1912: 


‘*HAND-ROLLER PROCESS—SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

The Vice-President laid before the Senate a communication from Samuel Gompers, 
the President of the American Federation of Labor, transmitting a copy of resolutions 
adopted by that body, petitioning that the ‘hand-roller’ process in the manufacture of 
currency, etc,, be not discontinued by the Government. 

Mr. Heyburn. What is this document? 


AND YOU, TOO, 
SENATOR HEYBURN. 
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The Vice-President. The Secretary will again read the synopsis. 

The Secretary. A communication from Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, transmitting a copy of resolutions adopted by that body petition- 
ing that the ‘hand-roller’ process in the manufacture of currency, and so forth, be not 
discontinued by the Government. 

Mr. Heyburn. What is it doing in the Senate? 

The Vice-President. It is addressed to the Vice-President as President of the 
Senate, and the Vice-President therefore lays it before the Senate. It is practically a 
petition. 

Mr. Heyburn. I will make the appropriate motion when the document is before 
the Senate. 

The Vice-President. The document is before the Senate, and the Chair was about 
to refer it to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Heyburn. I move that the document be not received. No document should 
be received by the United States Senate that_comes from that source in the light of 
recent developments. 

Mr. Culberson. Mr. President—— 

The Vice-President. One moment, until the Chair states the motion. It is that the 
document be not received. The Senator from Texas will proceed. 

Mr. Culberson. I should like the Secretary to read the statement he was about to 
read when interrupted. 

The Vice-President. The Secretary concluded the reading. He will read it again, 
if there is no objection. 

The Secretary. A communication from Samuel Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, transmitting a copy of resolutions adopted by that body peti- 
tioning that the ‘hand-roller’ process in the manufacture of currency, and so forth, be 
not discontinued by the Government. 

Mr. Penrose. Will the Senator allow me? 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. Heyburn. It depends on the purpose. I do not want the Senator to make a 
motion in my time that will shut off what I desire to say at this time. 

Mr. Penrose. I have no desire to shut off the Senator. If he will permit me simply 
to announce my intention, I desire to move to refer the communication to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 

Mr. Heyburn. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. Penrose. I will ask the Senate to vote on that motion when the Senator is 
through. 

Mr. Heyburn. I will be through in a moment. I can say all that this subject 
deserves in about a minute, I think. 

No communication should be received by the Congress of the United States from 
Samuel Gompers because of the facts disclosed in the McNamara trial and subsequent 
thereto. He is not qualified to address a communication to Congress or to the Govern- 
ment, and he should not be permitted to until he qualifies himself. I make that state- 
ment as a text for the consideration of anything that pertains to this class of requests. 

Mr. Lodge. Mr. President—— 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Lodge. I thought the Senator was through. 

Mr. Heyburn. I will be through in a minute. I only desire that my sentiments, 
whatever they are worth, shall be made plain and be a part of the record this morning. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, who desires to make a motion in reference 
to this matter. 

Mr. Penrose. I simply desire to say in connection with the remarks of the Senator 
from Idaho that in my service in the Senate I have yet to find the line of demarcation 
on the qualification that entitles a person to communicate to a Senator or the Senate. 
We get communications from everybody of all classes and distinctions and under all 
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ircumstances. I therefore make my motion to refer the communication to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. Lodge. The motion to refer is debatable? 

The Vice-President. The motion to refer is debatable, but there is a question 
whether the motion to refer is in order until the motion which has been made that the 
Senate shall refuse to receive the document is disposed of. [The Chair thinks that that 
should be first disposed of. If the Senate chooses not to receive the document, of course 
it can not be referred anywhere. 

Mr. Lodge. That is very true, and on that I wish to say a word. 

The Vice-President. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. Crawford. May I ask a question? 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to ‘the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. Lodge. Ishall take but a moment. 

Mr. Crawford. I simply ask what this is. Has it, beentlaid before the Senate? I 
have just come into the Chamber. 

Mr. Lodge. It has been laid before the Senate. I understand from what the Chair 
says that it is a communication in the nature of a petition. 

The Vice-President. It is a letter which, in the opinionTof the Chair, should be 
recognized as a petition, 

Mr. Lodge. I think it has been*settled that all petitions ‘and ‘protests are to be 
received. Some 80 years ago that question of petitions occupied the attention of the 
House of Representatives for some time, and I think it was thenjsettled, and I (believe 
rightly settled once for all, that a petition respectful in character was to be received; that 
it was the right of every American citizen, no matter what it was thought of the citizen 
individually, if he presented a respectful petition or protest to have it received. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will not refuse to receive a petition if it is couched 
in proper language. 

Mr. Heyburn. Mr. President, that right of) petition is confined to the citizens of 
the United States. I would like to see or have some evidence that the petitioner in this 
case is a citizen of the United States. Until that question is decided he is not at liberty 
to petition the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Culberson. I understand that this is a petition from the American Federation 
of Labor. I should like to be advised if I am correct in that view. 

The Vice-President. It is a letter addressed to the Vice-President as President of 
the Senate, signed by Samuel Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Culberson. Does it not purport really to communicate to the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the American Federation of Labor? 

The Vice-President. It does. 

Mr. Heyburn. Now, a word more, Can any Senator vouch for the citizenship 
of Samuel Gompers? I have developed thisjquestion this morning for consideration just 
so far as I desire at this time, and I withdraw my objection. 

The Vice-President. The Senator from Idaho withdraws his motion, and the com- 
munication and accompanying resolutions will be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

Mr. Reed. Mr, President, I had risen before the Chair’s ruling that the petition 
should be referred; the Chair had failed to glance this way and hence did not see me; 
I wanted to say a word. 

! donot know what the purpose is of any Senator in rising in his seat and inquir- 
ing whether a petitioner is a citizen of the United States, demanding proof or voucher, 
and then suddenly withdrawing his opposition. If Samuel; Gompers is not a citizen of 
the United States and is known to the Senator not to be a citizen of the United States, 
if that is regarded as a material matter, then it seems to me, if the Senator has that 
knowledge and it is regarded by him as material, he ought to advise the Senate and 
not withdraw his opposition. If he has no such knowledge, if the question was asked 
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merely to create a doubt or cause a suspicion as to that of which he had neither know]- 
edge nor information, then it occurs to me that the attitude of the Senator reflects a 
strange sort of sidelight upon his motives. 

Mr. President, I do not take the position that this letter should be received upon 
the narrow ground suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts. I do not mean to 
characterize the attitude of the Senator from Massachusetts as narrow; I intend, rather, 
to refer to it as the assertion of a technical legal right. I believe there is no—— 

Mr. Lodge. Will the Senator allow me? 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. Reed. Certainly. 

Mr. Lodge. I put the right'of petition upon the broadest constitutional ground. 
It is an inalienable right, in my judgment. 

Mr. Reed. I perhaps misunderstood the Senator. I think that is the ground—— 

Mr. Lodge. The Senator certainly misunderstood me if he supposed! that I put it 
on any narrow ground. I put it on the broad ground of a general constitutional right of 
a citizen of the United States to petition. 

Mr. Reed. Where I sat I could not clearly hear the Senator from Massachusetts. 
But as he has just expressed his views—and as he doubtless did in the first instance—he 
takes the broad position which I would expect the Senator from Massachusetts to 
take. 

I join, then, with the Senator from Massachusetts. I gladly meet him upon the 
broad constitutional ground. I say here and now there is no citizen of the Republic so 
humble or obscure that he is not entitled to have his petition presented to this body. 
The right of petition and the right of remonstrance was settled when the British flag 
was lowered at Yorktown. There is no public body in this land so great that it ought 
not to receive and give consideration to the petition of any man, however humble he 
may be. The greater the body the less injury will occur to its dignity if the petitioner 
should happen to be a man either obscure or resting under a cloud. 

But I go further than that, sir. I recognize, as every other man recognizes, the full 
sweep and scope and potency of the facts that were developed in the McNamara case; 
but I say that any man who will bring a wholesale charge against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who will cast an aspersion upon the members of that_ body as such, and 
indiscriminately reflect upon them because one or two of the men belonging to it have 
committed crime, is assuming a very grave responsibility indeed. 

Mr. Heyburn. Mr, President—— 

The Vice-President. Will the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. Reed. Certainly. 

Mr. Heyburn. Do I understand the Senator to suggest that by any word or sug- 
gestion I have referred to the labor organization? If he does, he is mistaken. I know a 
great many men who are members of that organization who are entitled to the highest 
respect and the greatest confidence of the people, collectively or singly. I referred only 
to the one man—Samuel Gompers, 

Mr. Reed. Mr. President, the Senator shall not escape by that route. 

Mr. Heyburn. Shall not escape from what, Mr. President? 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. Reed. From the legitimate conclusion to be deduced from the Senator's 
attitude in this matter. 

Mr. Heyburn. What is that conclusion? 

Mr. Reed. Mr. President, the conclusion that I draw is that the Senator rose in 
his seat to protest against the receipt of a document signed officially by the official head 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Heyburn. I confined my criticism to the man who signed it, and not to the 
organization for which he spoke. 
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Mr. Reed. But, Mr. President, how shall we separate that question? 

Mr. Heyburn. I can separate them. 

Mr. Reed. The document comes here signed by Samuel Gompers as the President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Heyburn, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield -—— 

The Vice-President. Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. Reed. Just wait until I finish my sentence and then I will yield. 

Mr. Heyburn. I want to answer that question. 

Mr. Reed. The document 1s not signed by Samuel Gompers as an individual; it is 
signed by Samuel Gompers as the President of the American Federation of Labor; and 
it is signed in a manner which, if itwere attached to a contract, would bind the American 
Federation of Labor and not the individual. 

Mr. Heyburn. Now I should like to ask the Senator if he would sit here and pas- 
sively receive a communication from the McNamara brothers signing themselves, one 
of them as one officer of the labor union, and another as another officer? Would he do it? 

Mr. Reed. Why, Mr. President, I unhesitatingly answer yes. 

Mr. Heyburn. Then I have no further argument with any Senator who can take 
that position. 

Mr. Reed. I would receive a petition from the McNamara brothers, from the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, or from the best or the meanest of God Almighty’s creatures. I would 
give it fair and just consideration, and in its consideration, if possible, would disabuse 
my mind from any prejudice which might attach by reason of the past misdeeds of the 
man who forwarded the petition. . 

But, Mr. President, I rose to say one word more. Samuel Gompers stands as the 
official head of a great body of men who are scattered over the United States of America. 
The members of the American Federation of Labor, with their allied societies and 
organizations, embrace every trade and practically every vocation of life. They are 
found in every community, in every hamlet, in every village. We count them by hun- 
dred of thousands and by millions in the United States of America. 

If they are bad men, if they are wicked men, if they are so low and so vile that 
the touch of their petition would be pollution to this august body, then may God save 
the Republic of the United States! They have not seen fit to displace Samuel Gompers, 
and I say now that, man for man and individual for individual, the members of the labor 
organizations in this country who are affiliated under the name of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will average and weigh morally and mentally with the citizens generally 
of the United States, and some of them will look as well in the balances of justice and 
right as some Members of this body, sir. 

What is there against Samuel Gompers that we have the right to draw aside the 
skirts of our righteousness and say, ‘Touch me not lest virtue shall depart from me’? 
This man has not been indicted for either high crimes or misdemeanors. Federal grand 
juries have been at work in almost every State of the Union; secret service men have 
been hunting and searching for evidence of guilt against every man connected with the 
dynamite outrages. Back of the efforts of the officers and the inquiries of Federal grand 
juries has been a sentiment of approval by all the people of the United States. That 
sentiment has had its strongest adherents in the ranks of organized labor. The demand 
that crime shall be punished has been universal. Along with other organizations and men 
the labor organizations and the laboring men of this country stand as much a unit 
against crime and are as free from crime as any other body of citizens in the land. 

After all the investigation referred to, no charge has been brought against Mr. 
Gompers by any tribunal authorized to bring forward an indictment. The great body 
of laboring men throughout the United States have not withdrawn their support from 
Samuel Gompers; they have not turned aside from him. That fact ought to create some 
presumption that he is still worthy to write a letter to the Senate, nay, even to the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Sir, the statement that Samuel,Gompers, occupying his present honorable position, 
neither indicted by a grand jury nor charged with crime by any responsible authority, 
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still retaining theconfidence of millions of American citizens, is yet so unworthy that 
he’should be denied the poorjright of petition, should not and shall not go unchallenged. 
I trust such a declaration will not again be heard in this Chamber. 

Mr. Fletcher. Mr. President, the matter mentioned in the petition has been con- 
sidered by the Committee on Printing in effect. It was presented to them by various 
members of organized labor, and the Committee on Printing has reported a bill. That 
bill is now in the Senate. I can see nothing to be gained by referring this petition to 
the Committee on Printing unless it be printed in the Record. I therefore move that 
the petition be printed in the Record, in order that every Senator may have the infor- 
mation as to what it contains. 

Mr. Heyburn. I object, Mr. President. 

The Vice-President. Objection is made. 

Mr. Fletcher. I make the motion. 

The Vice-President. The Senator from}Florida moves that,the petition beJprinted 
in the Record. 

Mr. Heyburn. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. Thornton (when Mr. Foster’s name was called). I announced the unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. Foster] and state that he has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 

Mr. Wetmore (when Mr. Lippitt’s name was called). I desire to announce that 
my colleague [Mr. Lippitt] is unavoidably detained from the Senate, He is paired with 
the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Lea]. 

Mr. Curtis (when Mr. Root’s name was called). I have been requested to announce 
that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root] was unexpectedly called from the 
city, and that he is paired with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. Smith of South Carolina (when his name was called). I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Delaware [Mr,. Richardson], but I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore] and vote. I vote ‘yea.’ 

Mr. Warren (when his name was called). I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Foster] and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Watson (when his name was called). I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Briggs], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and vote. I vote ‘yea.’ 

The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. Taylor (after having voted in the affirmative), I am paired with the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Bradley]. As he is not present, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. Johnston of Alabama. I have been requested to announce that the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas 


{Mr. Clarke]. 
The result was announced—yeas 67, nays 3, as follows: 


YEAS—47. 


Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 


Bacon Commins 


Bailey 
Bankhead 
Borah 
Bourne 
Bristow 
Brown 
Bryan 
Burnham 
Burton 
Chamberlain 
Chilton 
Clapp 
Clark, Wyo. 
Crawford 
Culberson 
Cullom 


Brandegee 


Curtis 
Dillingham 
Dixon 

du Pont 
Fletcher 
Gamble 
Gardner 
Gronna 
Hitchcock 
Johnson, Me. 


Johnston, Ala. 


Jones 

Kern 
Lodge 
McCumber 
Martin, Va. 


Gallinger 


Myers 
Nelson 
Newlands 
O’Gorman 
Oliver 
Overman 
Page 
Paynter 
Penrose 
Perkins 
Poindexter 
Pomerene 
Rayner 
Reed 
Shively 
Simmons 


NAYS—3. 
Heyburn 


Smith, Md. 
Smith, Mich. 
Smith, 8. C, 
Smoot 
Stephenson 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Swanson 
Thornton 
Tillman 
Townsend 
Watson 
Wetmore 
Williams 
Works 
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NOT VOTING—21. 


tradley Gore Lorimer Root 
riggs Guggenheim McLean Taylor 
Clarke, Ark. Kenyon Nixon Warren 
Crane La Follette Owen 

avis Lea Percy 

Foster Lippitt Richardson 


So Mr. Fletcher’s motion was agreed to. 
The communication and accompanying resolutions are as follows: 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 17, 1912. 
Hon. JAMES S. SHERMAN, President of the United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Srr: At the last annual convention of the American Federation of Labor, held at Atlanta, 
Ga., November 13-25, 1911, there were under consideration the following preambles and resolu- 
tions: 

“Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States a bill (S. 2664) known 
as the Smoot printing bill, the main purpose of which is to codify, amend, and enact printing 
laws, but which contains at the end of its 110 pages an eight-line section which indirectly 
repeals a law of Congress enacted for the purpose of safeguarding the people's currency against 
the dangers of counterfeiting; and 

“Whereas the maximum of safety against the evils of the counterfeiters’ art is guaranteed 
by what is known as the hand-roller process of manufacturing paper securities; and 

“Whereas a cheaply manufactured paper money,in the making of which are to be dis- 
carded, for the sake of a false economy, the high art features of the engravers’ and printers’ 
crafts, which alone render impossible reckless and widespread counterfeiting such as pre- 
vailed in the days of the ‘wild-cat’ currency of the long ago, would entail incalculable losses 
upon the common people; and as proof, experience teaches that counterfeiters apply their 
skill principally to producing and putting in circulation the small notes which pass current 
among farmers and the working classes in the cities and towns on the assumption, which is 
well grounded, that those classes will be the least suspicious and the more easily deceived 
with well-executed counterfeits; and 

“Whereas it is the highest duty of the Government to throw every possible safeguard 
about the paper money which it manufactures and puts in circulation among the people to 
the end that their present implicit confidence in this function of government may not be 
misplaced or destroyed: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in convention assembled, protests 
against the repeal of the law of Congress of 1898, which provides that the paper money, bonds, 
and checks of the United States shall be manufactured in the highest style of the art by what 
is known as the hand-roller process. We do not believe in a cheap country, cheap men, cheap 
wages, or a currency cheapened to the danger point of encouraging counterfeiting. In this re- 
spect the people have implicit confidence in their Government, and our pride and interest 
alike demand that this confidence shall not bedestroyed. The people in the last analysis 
are the Government, and their voice, and not that of the selfish and scheming interests, should 
prevail in this matter of so vast, far-reaching and vital concern; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies hereof be transmitted to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the President of the Senate, and the Speakerof the House of Repre- 
sentatives with a request that the same be printed in the Congressional Record.” 

The convention approved the above, and in conformity with the concluding paragraph 
thereof, [have the honor to transmit the matter to you, which I trust may receive your favor- 

consideration. 

Very respectfully, yours, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Heyburn. Mr. President, just a word. It seems to me that we have possibly 
covered a solution to an embarrassing situation which exists in both political parties. 
t. Gompers has been vindicated so thoroughly and endorsed so highly by both sides 
it might be that if it is found that he is or will become a citizen of the United 
tes and declare to which party he belongs he may solve the solution of the conventions. 
Mr. Bacon. I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho if he does not recognize 
any man, whether he be a citizen or not, who is in this country and subject to its 
‘and within its jurisdiction, has the right of petition? 
Mr, Heyburn. Oh, no; there is no such law. It isa citizen of the United States 
may petition. 
Mr. Bacon. That is not the law. 
Mr. Lodge. Oh, no; Mr. President—— 
Mr. Bacon, I will read the law. 
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Mr Lodge. The Constitution is perfectly plain. It is the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Heyburn. Yes. The Constitution was made before the Government. 

Mr. Bacon, The first amendment to the Constitution of the United States is in this 
language: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting th« 
free exercise thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, or the right of th« 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Mr. Heyburn. Now, is there any question 

Mr. Bacon. If the Senator will pardon me for just a moment; of course this is not 
the occasion to go into an extended debate upon that question, but it has been very 
thoroughly debated, and the principle very generally established and acquiesced in, | 
think, that that language creates an inalienable right to petition regardless of the per 
son. And I makethe further proposition, which I think is undoubtedly the correct 
one, that anybody within the jurisdiction of the United States and subject to its laws 
who has a grievance, if it is one within the Federal jurisdiction, has—without now 
considering the manner of presentation—the right of petition; and I care not whether 
that person be the highest in the Government or whether he be a felon in a cell. 

Mr. Heyburn. Now, if the Senator submits that proposition 

Mr. Lodge. Mr. President 

Mr. Heyburn. The Senator from Massachusetts will pardon me for a moment. 1 
am not in doubt in my mind as to the status of the right of petition. No court and no 
tribunal has held that a foreigner being within the United States is included within the 
language of the first amendment to the Constitution. 

If the Senator will refer back to the debates that were had upon this question at 
the time referred to by one of the Senators this morning, he will find that no one con- 
tended that a foreigner had that right. He must approach this Government—and we 
are the active element of the Government—through the representative of the country to 
which he belongs. The word ‘people’ refers unquestionably to the people of the United 
States who are citizens or within the status of citizenship. 

Mr. Bacon. The Senator says ‘unquestionably.’ That, of course, settles it, because 
if it is unquestionable, there is no room for difference. But I do question it. 

Mr. Heyburn. I hope the Senator will not pass by-—— 

Mr. Bacon. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to finish, but—— 

Mr. Heyburn. I hope the Senator will not attempt to dispose of it because I used 
the word ‘unquestionably.’ It expresses merely the unquestioned judgment of the 
person who speaks. 

Mr. Bacon. I will accept it in that sense, 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate with this debate, but I wil! 
simply call attention to one thing. Every foreigner, every person within the jurisdiction 
of this country and subject to its laws, is permitted to go into our courts to establish his 
rights, and that is a principle which would undoubtedly apply to the question whether 
or not such a person, who sought to have his redress not in the courts but at the hands 
of Congress, would also have the right, for the same reason, to be heard by Congress. 

Mr. President, if a foreigner in this country, subject to its laws, bearing its bur- 
dens, is suffering a grievance, a grievance which is not one to he righted in a court, but 
which can be redressed only by the action of Congress, it seems to me by every possible 
principle which applies to his right to go into a court, he should be permitted to be 
heard by Congress. 

But, Mr. President, the use of the word ‘people’ is significant, and it corresponds 
in its broadness with the principle which would include every one who is within the 
jurisdiction and subject to the laws of the country, because foreigners have rights, and 
they have obligations, and those rights may be rights which can be redressed only at the 
hands of Congress; and by every rule and by every principle they would have the same 
right to appeal to Congress that they would have to appeal to the courts. 

Mr. Heyburn. May I ask the Senator a question in that line? 

Mr. Bacon. With pleasure. 
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Mr. Heyburn. Suppose a thousand subjects of Russia or of Italy, not being citizens 
of the United States, were to seek to petition Congress that action be tal 2n against their 
Government; would a petition like that be received ? 

Mr. Bacon. The question what the petition contains is another matter. There are 
certain things, as suggested to me by the learned Senator from Mississippi | Mr. Williams], 
that would not possibly be entertained by Congress as being a matter wl ‘ch would vio- 
late every principle of comity. Certain things might be rejected on that account. Cer- 
tain petitions, by reason of being disrespectful to this body—for instance, for being 
couched in improper language or casting aspersions on the President of the United 
States or any of the judiciary—would be rejected; but any petition coucued in respectful 
language, by anyone whatever, not violating the obligation of comity which we owe to 
other nations, on any subject which affects the right of anyone within the 
jurisdiction of the Government and subject to its laws and entitled to the rights and 
subject to the obligation of all persons, whether citizens of the United States or not, 
would be received; and it is only some exceptional reason—not by reason of the fact of 
non-citizenship, but something that affects the particular petition, such as I have indi- 
cated in the references I have made—which would justify hesitation for a moment on 
the question of its reception when properly presented. I think it is so broad that it 
includes everyone within the jurisdiction of the country, subject to its laws, and regard- 
less of his station, whether it be high or low, or whether he be a free man in the 
exercise of his rights or a felon serving a sentence of the law. 

Mr. Lodge. Mr. President, in the volume of precedents which we have in regard 
to parliamentary questions in the Senate some cases are given of petitions from foreign- 
ers. The section is wrongly headed. It states, ‘Petitions from foreigners not received.’ 
And yet, if you read what the action was, the action was that the petition was ordered 
to lie on the table. It was not referred. 

I myself agree entirely with the interpretation given to the clause of the Constitu- 
tion by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], I have no sort of doubt as to the right 
of petition by a man nota citizen of the United States but a resident here and within 
our jurisdiction. I do not think it is material whether he has become a citizen or has 
not 

The right of petition at one period in our history was the subject of great conten- 
tion. The House of Representatives for a great many years undertook to exclude peti- 
tions bearing upon slavery. The great contest that John Quincy Adams made to establish 
the right of petition is familiar to every one. It was established and the gag rule, as it is 
called, was repealed. 

I have always believed most profoundly, Mr. President, that the right of petition 
is absolute. The only restriction upon it is that the petition should be couched in 
proper and respectful language. The language should not be indecent or improper, If 
it is in respectful language, whether it comes from a man in the penitentiary or whether 
it comes from the highest officer in the land, it should be received. The right of petition 
is to me a great constitutional right. 

I have said this simply because I think the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reed] 
misunderstood what I said. 

Mr. Culberson, Mr. President, with reference to the question which has just been 
passed upon, I desire to say that I voted to receive this petition and to print it in the 
Record upon the broad ground that it is a petition from the American Federation of 
Labor, an organization well known to this country. 

So far as concerns Mr, Gompers, there is nothing to indicate that he is not a citi- 
zen of the United States or the subject or citizen of a foreign government. There is a 
mere suggestion of such a possibility. If any Senator or the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate, where the petitioner is not a citizen of this country but is a citizen or subject of 
some foreign country, were to present a petition to the Senate from the person himself, 
in his individual capacity, it would raise an entirely distinct question under the rule of 
the Senate, and one that is provided for expressly by the rules. 

To make myself plainer, if it appeared as a fact that Samuel Gompers is a citizen 
or subject of some foreign country and submitted this petition in his individual capacity 
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as such, it could not be presented to the Senate, under the rule, except through the 
President of the United States, the executive medium of communication between this 
Government and foreign countries. Rather than have this matter go over without hay- 
ing the rule called to the attention of the Senate, I will read a portion of paragraph 5 
of Rule VII: 


But no petition or memorial or other paper signed by citizens or subjects of a foreig: 
power shall be received, unless the same be transmitted to the Senate by the President.” 


And now a word with you, Senator Heyburn. I ask you to read the 
editorial in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under the caption, 
‘“The Man Higher Up.’’ 

You will observe there not.only my denial of any knowledge of, o 
connection with, any dynamiting or other unlawful conduct, but you will also 
observe that I therein challenge Burns and his sponsors and backers to 
prove in a court of law any charge which either or all of them may bring 
againt me; to produce any and every piece of evidence which in any way 
shows that I have been guilty of any crime or offense against the laws of 
the United States or any of the States. I now and here include you, and | 
defy you and challenge you to produce in a court of law any such evidence. 
You will observe that I specifically state, ‘‘in a court of law,’’ rather than 
under the constitutional protection which surrounds your privilege to wag 
your unbridled tongue in indirection and insinuation. 

In an address to the American public, issued by my associates and me 
a few days after the guilt of the McNamaras was confessed, we said, among 
other things, the following: 


‘Violence, brutality, destruction of life or property, are foreign to the aims and 
methods of organized labor of America, and no interest is more severely injured by the 
employment of such methods than that of the workers organized in the labor move 
ment. Therefore, quite apart from the spirit of humanitarianism and justice which 
prompts the activities of the organized labor movement, policy and hopes for succes: 
forbid the resort to violence. The American labor movement and its men are loyal 
Americans and seek to obtain the abolition of wrongs and the attainment of their right 
within the law. 

‘Organized labor of America has no desire to condone the crimes of the McNamaras 
It joins in the satisfaction that the majesty of the law and justice has been maintained 
and the culprits commensurately punished for their crime. 

‘‘And yet it is an awful commentary upon existing conditions when any one ma! 
among all of the million of workers, can bring himself to the frame of mind that the only 
means to secure justice for labor is in violence, outrage, and murder. 

“Tt is cruelly unjust to hold the men of the labor movement, either legally « 
morally, responsible for the crime of an individual member. No such moral code « 
legal responsibility is placed upon any other association of men in our country. 

“‘In so far as we have the right to speak, in the name of organized labor, we welcom 
any investigation which either Federal or State courts may undertake. The sessions « 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor are held with open doors that all 
may see and hear what is being said and done. The books, accounts, and corresponden« 
of the American Federation of Labor are open to any competent authority who ma) 
desire to make a study or an investigation of them. 

‘*Will the National Manufacturers’ Association, the Erectors’ Association, and the 
detective agencies extend the same privilege for public investigation and examination 
of their books and correspondence? 

‘‘When we were selected as a Committee on Ways and Means to raise and dispense 
funds for the defense of the McNamaras and the prosecution of the kidnappers, we 
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were fully impressed with the innocence of the accused men. That impression was 
trengthened by their written and oral protestations of innocence. We here and now, 
ndividually and collectively, declare that the first knowledge or intimation of their 
guilt was conveyed by the press in their confessious of guilt. From the outset we 
.ssured all contributors and the public generally that we would publish an accounting 
f the moneys received, from whom received, and to whom paid. This assurance wiil be 
fulfilled. ° 
‘The men of organized labor, in common with all our people, are grieved beyond 
expression in words at the loss of life and the destruction of property, not only in the 
case under discussion, but in any other case which may have occurred. Weare hurt 
ind humiliated to think that any man connected with the labor movement should have 
been guilty of either. The lesson this grave crime teaches will, however, have its salu- 
tary effect. It will demonstrate now more than ever the inhumanity, as well as the 
futility, of resorting to violence in the effort to right wrongs or to attain rights.” 


The address from which the above quotations were made was largely 
published in the press of the country. It was published in full in the Janu- 
ary, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. You had the oppor- 
tunity of reading it, for a copy of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is sent 
to every member of Congress monthly. If you did not read that statement, 
you should have read it, certainly, before undertaking to insinuate, or, by 
indirection, charge, protected by your Senatorial privilege, that I, or any 
other citizen of the United States, was guilty of a grave crime which would 
unfit him or me to present a petition to the Congress of the United States. 
Perhaps because of oversight, or perhaps that heretofore you were‘unwilling 
to read anything emanating from the working people of the country, 
whether organized or unorganized, you may not have cared to read that 
statement. I am now forwarding you a copy thereof so that you’ may read 
it, if you care, or consign it to the waste basket, which you in all proba- 
bility will do. 

Now, as to my citizenship. It was not my good fortune to have been 
rn in the United States. Imbued with theldesire for a better life"and for 
reater freedom, my father and mother came to the United States in§1863. 
was then 13 years of age, and a factory boy. I had already been_working 

three years at my trade. I worked twenty-three years more at my trade 
ter reaching the United States, when the men of labor requested me to 
levote my entire time in furtherance of their rights and interests. Eight 
years after my arrival in the United States—that is, on October 4, 1872— 
upon attaining my majority, I took upon myself the privilege and{obliga- 
of citizenship, the same having been conferred upon me in the Superior 
urt of New York. It may be interesting for you to know that my first 
te was cast that year for General Grant as President of the United States. 

Governor Hill of the State of New York, in 1886, desired to appoint 

a member of the then newly created Commission of Mediation, Concili- 
‘ion and Arbitration. 

President McKinley requested me to accept an appointment as a mem- 
r of the Industrial Cciimission created by an act of Congress. 

I was nominated for State Senator. 

I was offered the nomination for Congress. 
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I have had repeated tenders of office, all of which I have declined to 
accept. 

I am now serving as a member of the New York State Factory Inves- 
tigation Commission (without salary or compensation), this Commission 
having been created by reason of the great fire in the Triangle Shirt Waist 
factory of New York, whereby 143 women were burned to death. 

And it has remained for you, Senator Heyburn, on the 18th day of 
January, 1912, to raise the question as to whether I am a citizen of the 
United States! 

Senator Heyburn, in the Senate, on January 18th, you declared that 
what you had said was all that you desired to say in regard to me at that 
time, indicating that you may have something to say at some other time 
upon this subject. Senator, goas far as you like. There is nothing which 
you can say which will at all reflect upon my work, my life, and my char- 
acter, and I am willing that the American people shall judge between you 
and me as to which of us stands for the dollar and which for the manhood, 
the womanhood, and the childhood of our country. 





Calling it ‘‘appalling stuff,’’ the California Outlook (December 30) reprints 
the subjoined extract from an article on 


OTIS’ PROGRAM OF MURDER the editorial page in Otis’ Los Angeles 
‘QUICKLY, SURELY, SILENTLY.”’ : : 
Times. It states that the extract is 


being distributed in circular form ‘‘all through the northern and middle 
sections of California.’’ Bringing up the question whether the Zimes really 
did utter such sentiments, the Oué/ook continues: 

‘*The answer is: It did publish it, in solemn earnest, not joke, on its editorial page 
of the issue of November 2. The matter is quoted literally, except in the use of capitals. 
The sentences quoted do not come in exact sequence. Between the first four lines and 
the rest of it there isa half column of stupidity and misstatement, but the omission 
does not affect the accuracy of the quotation. The name appearing under the title is 
that of one of the regular staff contributors of the paper. Considering the inflammable 
nature of the stuff, its location in the paper and the status of its writer, the 7imes can 
not evade responsibility for the utterance. It is like Debs and the Appeal to Reason, 
only in this case the boot is on the other leg—the anarchist is in the ranks of capital, 
not labor—reactionary, not socialistic. 

‘The only possible defense for the 7imes in this matter is one which its friends 
have used until it is thread-bare: That it merely made an ass of itself.” 


Here is the extract from the 7imes: 

[Los Angeles 7imes (Otis’ paper), Nov. 2.] 

‘‘And soon—it has begun to happen already—the plain citizens of every country 
will form a combine. Its object will be the suppression of sedition and anarchy in the 
persons of the professional agitators. Theirs will be a big, powerful, effective, but very 
unostentatious revolt. It will work quickly, surely, silently. The first thing the Plain 
Citizen Combine will accomplish is the QUIET REMOVAL of these gentlemen. They won’t 
be blown up; they will just QUIETLY DISAPPEAR from human ken. There will be a little 
inquiry at first, but it will die down ever so quickly, for of all people in the world the 
professional agitator depends entirely upon his presence and his glib tongue to maintain 
any sort of interest or influence in his followers. His impassioned rhetoric is his only 


asset. 
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‘‘The idea of the Plain Citizen Combine is not being mouthed abroad and it is not 
eeking members or subscriptions. But it is growing rapidly nevertheless and it isa 
ery real and tangible thing. With the itch removed, the great disease of unrest will 

soon be cured, and the world will settle down for another half a century.”’ 

Suppose that matter such as this, directed against Otis, Kirby, Post & 
Co., were to be printed in a trade union paper! It would have been tele- 
graphed via the press agencies the very next day all over the United States. 
Then what fountains of ink the Manufacturers’ Association newspapers 
would have used up in writing and printing their hysterics over the blood- 
thirsty threats of organized labor! But in this case the press agencies have 
maintained the silence that amounts to the suppression of news. For news 
it is when a mass of working people have taken note of this reckless 
incitation to assassination and set out to give it the publicity it deserves. 

Come, gentlemen of the sensational daily press! Get your horror works 
in motion! Set going the wheels of your virtuous indignation! Start up 
your shrillest shriek whistles! Put out your big-type agony bulletins! Use 
up gobs of your stock appeals to the public conscience! Bring in from the 
stereotype room a potful of the superheated, vibrating phrases that tell of 
your well-nigh mortal pains when you hear of a striker hurling a brickbat! 
And keep up your cries and clamor over Otis’ thirst for buckets of blood! 
It’s “good, strong stuff’’ in the way of news for the man on the street. 

But—wait a moment, friends. We may laugh derisively on reading 
these threats of Otis. But suppose—just suppose—those threats have a 
serious side. What are Otis, Kirby, Post & Co. working themselves up to? 





For several years a severe struggle raged between the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International 
Union regarding jurisdiction over factory 
wood workers. Many conferences, covering a period of several years, were 
held, in which the President and other representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor participated. Though these conferences failed to 

omplish the immediate results desired, they were fruitful in clarifying 
the points of difference and cleavage and disclosing the fact that by slight 
concessions on either or both sides the best interests of the workers involved 
would be protected and promoted. 

There were several other cases almost analogous to the above, which 
came up for the consideration of the Atlanta Convention. The Adjustment 
Committee had these cases under consideration arid strongly recommended 
conferences of the representatives of the organizations for the purpose of 
arranging terms of amalgamation, and directing further that unless agree- 
ments were reached, the points of disagreement should be referred to the 
President and the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
for decision, or the President and the Executive Council to determine upon 
the plan of amalgamation; directing further that the organization to which 


CARPENTERS AND 
WOOD WORKERS AGREE. 
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shall be attributable the cause of failure to agree to amalgamation in the 
first instance, or to abide by the plan devised by the President and the 
Executive Council, in the second, should have its charter revoked. 

In furtherance of this policy the Adjustment Committee made the fol- 
lowing declaration and recommendation to the Atlanta Convention: 


Whatever argument or excuse there might have been in the past for the existence 
of two organizations of the one craft, we now believe that such argument or excuse is 
absent. It is the unanimous opinion of the Committee on Aajustment, many of whose 
members have had to deal with disputes caused by the existence of two organizations of 
one craft for many years, that the time has arrived for the American Federation of 
Labor to openly and emphatically declare itself to the effect that, large as this country 
is, it is not large enough to hold two organizations of the onecraft. Therefore your com- 
mittee recommends that this Thirty-first Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor goes squarely on record in favor of the above declaration, and your 
Committee further recommends that this convention instruct the President and the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to carry into effect the princi- 
ples and purposes involved in this declaration—one craft, one organization. 


This declaration was adopted by unanimous vote. 

In compliance with the decision and declaration of the Atlanta Conven- 
tion the representatives of the Carpenters and Wood Workers were invited 
to a conference at headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
January 6; and, after painstaking effort, reached an agreement to which 
the endorsement of the Executive Council was sought by both parties to it. 
The following is a copy of the agreement: 


Amalgamation Agreement. 


This agreement entered into this 10th day of January, 1912, by and between the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers’ International Union, in compliance with the action of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor Convention held at Atlanta, Georgia, November, 1911. 

Article I. All beneficial members of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International 
Union in good standing at the time vote is taken on this amalgamation agreement shall 
be placed immediately in full beneficial standing on the books of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, as provided for in the general constitution and 
laws of the United Brotherhood governing the payment of benefits and donations. 

It is agreed that all members of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International 
Union thus becoming members of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America shall be entitled to all rights and privileges accorded members of the United 
Brotherhood. 

Article II. For the purpose of these articles all members of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers who joined under sixty years of age, and are at present in good standing on 
the books of the Amalgamated Wood Workers, shall be placed on the books of the 
United Brotherhood as full beneficial members. 

Article III. Any apprentice over seventeen (17) years of age at the time of initia- 
tion into the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union shall be classed as a semi- 
beneficial member and shall be entitled to the donations specified in section 89 of the 
United Brotherhood Constitution, and he shall, upon attaining the age of twenty-one 
years, and proving himself otherwise qualified, as per section 55, be transferred to the 
full beneficial class and be immediately entitled to the donations enumerated in sections 
83, 84, 85, 86, 87, and 88 of the United Brotherhood Constitution. 

Article IV. In Cities or Districts where two or more Locals of Factory Wood Work- 
ers and Carpenters are located a joint council shall be formed. 

Article V. It is agreed that the forming and maintenance of separate Local Unions 
shall be optional to the Factory Workers, subject to the approval of the Joint District 
Councils, where District Councils exist. 

Article VI. It is also agreed that the United Brotherhood will issue charters to all 
Local Unions of the Amalgamated Wood Workers if so desired. 

Article VII. The Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union membership 
is composed of men employed at the following branches of the Wood Working trade, 
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d it is understood that continued effort will be exerted to organize and improve the 
mditions of these workers, namely: employes in building material factories; special 
rniture shops; piano factories; planing and flooring mills; box factories; market 
rniture, and picture frame factories. 

Article VIII. It is further agreed that at the next General Convention of the United 

otherhood, after the consummation of the merging of the members of the two organ- 
vations, a committee shall be appointed composed of Delegates representing Locals of 
ictory Wood Workers. 

This Committee shall formulate and submit to the Convention a code of laws and 
methods by and through which the Factory Wood Workers affiliated with the United 
Brotherhood can vote on and decide on questions directly affecting the interests of the 

ctory Wood Workers. 

Article IX. In case any differences arise relative to the provisions of this agree- 
ment that can not be settled by the representatives of the organizations in interest, then 
the question in dispute shall be referred to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor for adjustment. 

Article X. It is further agreed that the foregoing agreement shall be submitted to 
the membership of the Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union immediately 
upon the signing of this agreement for their ratification, according to the law of the 
Amalgamated Wood Workers. 

Respectfully, 
Representing the United Brotherhood of Representing the Amalgamated Wood 

Carpenters and Joiners of America: Workers’ International Union: 
Wo. D. HUBER. D. D. MULCAHY. 
THOS. NEALE. JoHN G. MEILER. 
CHARLES FIESELER. JouHN F. LEE. 
Gro. H. LAKEY. 
Wo. J. KELLY. 


Endorsed by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, this 10th 
ay of January, 1912. 

SAML. GOMPERS. 
JAMES DUNCAN. 
JOHN MITCHELL. 
Jas. O'CONNELL. 
DENIS A. HAYES. 
Jos. F. VALENTINE. 
Wm. D. HUBER. 
JOHN R. ALPINE. 
H. B. PERHAM. 
JoHN B, LENNON. 
FRANK MORRISON. 


The earnest hope is entertained by all sincere men engaged in the great 
cause of labor that the above agreement wiil be ratified by the membership 
of the Wood Workers’ International Union, and that more thorough and 
comprehensive organization in the wood-working industry will ensue to 
the betterment of the condition of all. 

Conferences of a similar character with the representatives of the U. B. 
Carpenters and of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ organizations and with the 
representatives of the Plumbers and of the Steamfitters have been held with 
the same purposes in view as have been agreed upon between the Carpenters 
and Wood Workers. Labor is looking forward with expectant and hopeful 
vision that similar results will follow. 

Now, more than ever, is it essential for the toilers of America to 
realize the bitter and relentless antagonism leveled against the uplift move- 
ment of organized labor. 

Again we press home upon you, our fellow-workers. 

Grit your teeth and organize, unite, amalgamate, solidify, and federate 
your ranks. 
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Legislative Committee Report. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 78, 7912. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: The following is the 
present status of legislation before Congress on 
matters of interest to the workers: 

Anti-trust and Injunction Limitation Measures.— 
On January 11 President Gompers made an argu- 
ment before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in behalf of the bill H. R. 11033, 
introduced by Representative Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the purpose of excluding the organiza- 
tions of labor from the Anti-Trust Law. Hearings 
were continued and other representatives and 
friends of labor appeared before the committee 
and made statements. On January 17 and 18 Presi- 
dent Gompers and other representatives of the A. 
F. of L. appeared before the House Committee on 
Judiciary and made arguments in behalf of the 
bill H. R. 11032, by Representative Wilson, intro- 
duced for the purpose of regulating the issuance 
of injunctions, restraining orders, etc., and to limit 
the meaning of the word ‘‘conspiracy.’’ Much 
progress can be made if the men of labor will im- 
mediately get into active correspondence with 
their Representatives and United States Senators 
and urge the enactment of these very necessary 
measures. 

Contempi Bill.—Hearings on the bill H. R. 
13578 were held by the House Committee on Judi- 
ciary December 7 to 11, and again on January 17, 
1912. The committee has shown a lively interest 
in the statements made by friends of the measure 
and closely questioned attorneys of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Anti-Boycott 
Association while they were making their oppos- 
ing arguments. Copies of the earlier hearings are 
in print and can be obtained on application to the 
Chairman, Mr. Clayton. A favorable report from 
the committee on this bill is anticipated. 

Convict Labor.—The House Committee on Labor 
reported favorably to the House the bill H. R. 
5601. This bill has been strongly urged by labor. 

Children's Bureau Bill.—The bill S. 252, re- 
ported out of committee during the last session, has 
been called up in the Senate several times by Mr. 
Borah, Chairmanof the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. His colleague Senator Heyburn 
of Idaho, has made strenuous objections to this 
bill and denounced its provisions in severe terms. 
It is on the Senate calendar and is liable to be 
called up at any time. The bill H. R. 4694 by Mr. 
Peters of Massachusetts, is identical with the Sen 
ate bill No. 252. The House Committee on Labor 
ordered it reported favorably on December 19. 

Civil Service Employes.—The Lloyd bill H. R. 
5970 which received much attention during the 
first session of this Congress by the House Com- 
mittee on Reform on the Civil Service is still 
being strongly urged before the committee for 
early action. The final hearing upon this bill was 
held on January 16. An early favorable report is 
expected from the committee. 


Eight Hours.—The Eight-Hour Bill H. PR. 960; 
passed the House with some amendments on De. 
cember 14, 1911. During the discussion of this 
measure many members who had formerly op posed 
it made speeches on this occasion in its favor. It 
is now before the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. That committee gave hearings to the 
opponents of the measure on January 9, 16, and 48, 
It would be well if our organizations and individual 
members would immediately correspond with their 
United States Senators and urge them to pass the 
bill as it came from the House. 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen's Com. 
pensation.—The Federal Commission which has 
had this subject under consideration during the 
past year has worked industriously and _intelli- 
gently in behalf of a comprehensive compensation 
bill which will automatically pay to injured em- 
ployes engaged in interstate commerce certain 
definite, scheduled rates for specific injuries. The 
commission has completed its tentative bill which, 
with its report, will be made to the Congress at 
an early date. 

On January 15, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, gave its unanimous approval to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability law, enacted by Congress in 
1908. Justice Van Devanter announced the opinion 
of the court and in doing so, rejected all of the 
defenses that had been raised by attorneys for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, in which 
efforts were again made to retain the ‘‘fellow serv- 


.ant’’ and ‘‘contributory negligence’’ defenses. The 


court held that Congress had the power to regn- 
late the duties of common carriers in respect to 
the safety of their employes and the liability of 
the carrier for injuries sustained by the employes 
while on duty. The court also held that, ‘‘since 
Congress had acted, the laws of the States, in so 
far as they cover the same field, are superseded, 
for necessarily, that which is not supreme must 
yield to that which is.’’ This is a most significant 
and far reaching suggestion and is worth observing 
by all members of organizations of labor through- 
out the several States. It is equivalent to recom- 
mending that the Federal law should be used asa 
model by the States, and the further suggestion 1s 
herein added that it should be made applicable to 
all employments in a State and not confined to 
merely the employes of common carriers. 

The Government Employes’ Compensation Act, 
approved May, 1908, was further amended by the 
House on December 6, 1911, by extending its pro- 
visions to the employes in the new Bureau of 
Mines. It is expected that the Senate will approve 
this amendment to the Act. 

Industrial Education.—On December 14 a cot- 
ference was held which was called by the Southern 
Commercial Congress, at which were present rep- 
resentatives from the American Federation of 
Labor, the National Educational Association, the 
Grange, the Agricultural Association of Colleges 
and Stations, and kindred organizations. The cot 
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considered the salient features of the Wil- 

| H. R. 12156, and the identical measure 

y Senator Page. After giving the principles 

e bills the most careful scrutiny, it was 

| to unanimously endorse them and press this 
rial Education measure for passage. 

‘or System.—Chairman W. B. Wilson of the 

Committee on Labor, asked Congress for an 

ision of time in which tuo continue the in- 


quiries and make the report of the Committee in- 


vestigating the ‘‘Taylor System,’ and also asked 
for an appropriation to meet the necessary expenses 
incurred by the special committee. An appropri- 
ation of $10,000 was allowed and the time for the 
report extended to March 10, 1912. The commis- 
sion has been and is still taking testimony. 
Respectfully submitted. 
: ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
JoHN A. MOFFITT, 


Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1912. 


April 27, Philadelphia, Pa., National Print Cut- 
ters’ Association of America. 

May 2, New York, N. Y., Amalgamated Lace 
Curtain Operatives of America. 

May 7, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North America. 

May 29, Omaha, Nebr., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

June 3, Toronto, Canada, International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 3, Boston, Mass., Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

June 10, Detroit, Mich, International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders. 

June 10-15, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 10, Little Rock, Ark., International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship Builders of 
America 

June 10, Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic iTile 
Layers and Helpers’ International Union. 

_ June 17, Rogersville, Tenn., International’Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

_June —, Grand Rapids, Mich., International 
Union of Journeymen Horseshoers of the United 
States and Canada. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 8, Peoria, Ill., Theatrical Stage Employes 
International Alliance. 

July 9, Hamilton, Ontario, Can., International 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union. 

_ 15, Victor, Colo., Western Federation of 
aiiners 

July 16, Columbus, Ohio, Retail Clerks’ Inter- 
national lrotective Association. 

July 16, Belleville, I11., Stove Mounters’ Inter- 
national Union. 

July 20, Belleville, N. J., American Wire Weav- 
ets’ Protective Association. 

July or August, , National Association of 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United 
States. 

August —, Indianapolis, Ind., United Garment 
Workers of America. 


August 5, New York, N. Y., International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

August 12-17, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Typographical Union. 

August 19-24, Denver, Colo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 26, Cleveland, Ohio, International Broth- 
erhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and Water- 
proof Workers of the United States and Canada. 

August —, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 

September —, Boston, Mass., United Association 
of Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steam- 
fitters’ Helpers of United States and Canada. 

September 2-3-4, Salt Lake City, Utah, National 
Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, St. Louis, Mo., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 

September 9, Blue Island, Ill., International 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 9, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

Second week in September, Denver, Colo., In- 
ternational Union of the United Brewery Workmen. 

September 12, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 13-14, New York City, Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 16, Peoria, Il]., International Associa- 
tion of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 17, Washington, D. C., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 30, Milwaukee, Wis., Operative 
Plasterers’ International Association of the United 
States and Canada. 

October 7, Indianapolis, Ind., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

November 4, St. Louis, Mo., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

November 11, Rochester, N. Y., American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

First week in December, New York City, Inter- 
national Alliance of Billposters and Billers of 
America. 


International 
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For a Federal Commission on Industrial Relations. 


To the President of the United States: 

The case of the State of California vs. The Mc- 
Namaras is legally closed. 

By confession of their guilt, the trial has been 
brought toa conclusion swift and indisputable. 
In all subsequent criminal proceedings involving 
industrial relations, we trust that the outcome as 
to guilt or innocence will be as clear and decisive. 

But what happens from now on to the Mc- 
Namaras in San Quentin prison does not concern 
the American people so profoundly as what hap- 
pened, is happening, and may happen to work- 
men who did not and would not use dynamite asa 
method to secure their ends. 

Their case has not been before the tribunal of 
the law. It comes before a larger tribunal—the 
social conscience of the nation, of which the law 
is only a partial expression. The courts accept and 
interpret the progress which society has made; 
but progress in a democracy implies the people’s 
freedom to criticise and develop the very civiliza- 
tion which the courts conserve. 

With our stupendous manufacturing develop- 
ment, the industrial workers assembled in many 
cities exceed by thousands the entire populations 
of whole States a generation ago. Our statutes in 
the main were originally enacted for the different 
conditions existing before these industrial changes, 
and naturally such evolution as there has been 
has been dominated by the readily mobilized forces 
and influencescontrolled by capital. Here, in part, 
lies the explanation of that serious distrust which 
has come to be felt by great masses of workers to- 
ward the fabric of our lawand thestructure and con- 
trol of the machinery through which we apply it. 

In order to arrive at the worker’s point of view, 
it is necessary only to review the long list of occu- 
pational diseases, the failure of both employers 
and the State to prevent them or mitigate their 
effects, the lack of employers’ liability laws, the 
failure to provide adequate safeguards against ac- 
cidents in dangerous vocations, the attacks upon 
the constitutionality of laws to shorten the hours 
of women and of workers in certain trades, the 
reluctance of Legislatures to abolish child la- 
bor—it is necessary only to contrast this dead 
center of the social machinery with the speed at 
which it acts to prevent picketing and rioting 
during strikes. The workingman sees the club of 
the officer, the bayonet of the militia directed 
against him in the defense of property, and he 
believes that the hand of the law, strong in the 
protection of property, often drops listless when- 
ever measures are proposed to lighten labor’s 
heavy burden. Occasional and imperfect expres- 
sions of this underlying feeling reach the surface. 
Those who dismiss them as sporadic assaults upon 
the judiciary have no appreciation of the depth 
and breadth of the social situation. There is pro- 
found restlessness among large groups of labor 
who feel that there are no organic ways open 
through which they can act collectively with 
respect to the things that most concern them— 
that they are thwarted when they get together for 
common strength and when, not as mutual bene- 
fit societies, but as aggregations of men, they set 
out to mind their business. 


Thinking men and women of the nation nust 
ask themselves: What channels are open to 
American workmen who, through collective « ‘fort, 
seek to better their conditions? 

Are the American people prepared to coinse} 
violence as the method to be employed—! srce, 
dynamite, intimidation? The answer has been » iven 
at Los Angeles: No, and the country affirm. the 
judgment. 

Is the channel of political action open? The 
answer of the spirit and institutions o/ the 
American democracy is—Yes; and, in increasing 
numbers, the workmen of the United States are 
each year turning to the ballot as a way out. 

But are there not channels open for economic 
action to secure industrial justice? The answer 
made by great groups of employers and employes 
who jointly, year in and year out, adjust their 
interests without disturbance, and settle their 
differences without bitterness, is—Yes, The answer 
made by equally powerful industrial groups, of 
which the structural iron trade is in part a sober- 
ing example, is—No. 

No: in terms of the labor policy which unre- 
stricted capital has deemed itself justified to em- 
ploy on grounds of self-protection. 

No: in terms of discharge of those workmen 
who, refusing to rely for fair play and security 
upon the good nature of foremen and superinten- 
dents, have attempted organized action. 

No: in terms of spy systems and strike-breaking 
organizations a to man a job and break the 
backs of local strikes, whether or no their cause 
be just. 

No: in terms of evictions, injunctions, the very 
instruments of our self-government turned to root 
out the simplest forms of democratic action. 

No: in terms of the economic disfranchise ment 
of vast groups of American wage-earners. 

Who is right? 

The American people as a whole must think 
these thingsthrough. Too much hangs on them 
for mere individual conviction to be the last word. 
We need more light. Mindful, as the undersigned 
are, of the important duty which the Department 
of Justice has before it, we hold that the Criminal 
Court is not a sufficient instrument through which 
the democracy can address itself to the economic 
struggle. The Federal grand juries may well concern 
themselves with those who have carried dynamite 
across State boundaries. We want light along 4 
more crucial boundary line—the borderlan:! be- 
tween industry and democracy. We want light on 
that larger lawlessness which is beyond the view 
of the Criminal Court. This is a matter of public 
defense in which we, as a people, should, if neces- 
sary, invest as much money as we put into 4 
battleship. We appeal to the Federal Government 
to create a commission, with as great scientific 
competence, staff, resources, and power to compel 
testimony as the Interstate Commerce Commission: 

1. To investigate (and-on this point make a pre- 
liminary report within six months) conditions of | 
bor during the last six years in the structural! iron 
trade, including in the study the organizations of 
employers and employes, the methods and pur 
poses of each, and the relations of each to the other. 
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2. To gauge the breakdown of our machinery 
of industrial government by tracing the trend of 
law and judicial decision through State and 
Federal courts with respect to labor causes (the 
boycott, the picket, the injunction, the strike); 
and to examine the exact economic and legal 
status of the union, the union member, the non- 
union man, the strike-breaker, the tenant of a com- 
pany house. — , . 

3. To investigate the economic and social cost of 
strikes to employers, to workmen,and to the public. 

4. To examine and review the rules and records 
of trade unions and employers’ associations in 
their relations to each other; the conditions of the 
trades in which unions are strong and those in 
which no unions exist. 

Nor should such a commission’s work be limited 
to these negative lines. It should be commissioned: 

5. Tostudy and make report on the scope and 
methods and resources of Federal and State bureaus 
of labor to the end that they may meet perma- 
nently those responsibilities which through the 
work of such a commission would be more ade- 
quately defined. 

6. To make special and exhaustive study into 
the practicability and working principles of 
schemes of economic government, such as the 
trade legislature in the cloak, suit, and skirt in- 
dustry, the joint arbitration board which for seven 
years controlled the New York building trades, 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the Cana- 
dian Industrial disputes acts, the minimum wage 
boards long established in Australia and recently 
introduced in England. 


Today, as fifty years ago, a house divided 
against itself can not stand. We have yet to 
solve the problems of democracy in its indus- 
trial relationships and to solve them along 
democratic lines. On the same vitality, the same 
idealism, the same constructive justice of the 
people which stood the stress of Lincoln’s time, we 
ground our confidence in petitioning the Presi- 
dent and Congress of the United States to appoint 
a commission to investigate, study, and consider 
the grave problems of internal statesmanship 
herein set forth. 
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John Mitchell on Live Trade Union Topics. 


of opportunities, the principal of which, the free 
West, was continuously open. 

A Federal commission has reported that our 
labor market is over-stocked, especially in unskilled 
occupations. 

Such is our national situation with respect to 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The United States is the only great industrial 
country that has not taken up the problem of 
unemployment and endeavored to mitigate its de- 
plorable effects. Neither the National Government 
nor that of any State has any adequate or systematic 
means of ascertaining the number of unemployed 
at any given time in any community. With us in 
America the problem is exceptionally complicated, 
through the factor of an immigration unknown 
to all other countries. Were we to adopt meas- 
ures for the relief of the unemployed similar 
to those in practice either in Germany or Great 
Britain, and’ make no provision for excluding im- 
migrants from their operation, the risk would be 
encountered of simply providing better means 
than at present exist for istributing newly landed 
immigrants throughout our country, to get work 
Which might be done by labor already here. 

For a century this Government possessed in its 
Wappropriated natural resources an ever-reliable 
absorber of labor seeking employment. Those re- 
Sources no longer perform that function directly, 
except in a limited degree. We have arrived at the 
state at which social action in some form must to 
an extent take the place of the individual effort 
Which in the past could be depended upon in a land 


employment, and its reverse, unemployment, 
viewed in its broadest scope and features. It is by 
this view that judgment on the question must be 
reached. If we permit ourselves to approach the 
subject merely as guided by personal experience 
or the interests of one element or another in the 
community, or the observations of investigators 
who for any reason do not go on to the end of their 
work, we may arrive at imperfect conclusions. Some 
workingmen are rarely out of employment; they 
are the strong, the capable, the energetic. If they 
look no further than their own experience, there 
is no such thing asunemployment. Unfortunately 
for the cause of truth, the fact is that many men, 
in and out of the wage-earning class, solve every 
social problem—to their own satisfaction—merely 
in the light of what they themselves have seen or 
gone through. Many employers can not find 
workers when they want them; they consequently 
become irritated when told that much labor is idle 
and say that the reason for it is to be found in 
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sloth. Employers whose work fluctuates by sea- 
sons make widely known at the beginning of their 
live season their plaint of inability to find their 
complement of workers at short notice; they send 
out no signals of distress, however, at the begin- 
ning of their dead season, when they dismiss all 
but a skeleton of their force. Social investigators 
may record such facts as that snow-shovelers in 
mid-winter are scarce, despite the cry of unem- 
ployment; they perhaps may not give due weight 
to the explanation that city out-of-works are in- 
door workers, unaccustomed to heavy muscular 
effort and unprovided with the personal outfit 
necessary for out-door labor in severe weather. 

No; such narrow views are not sufficient. The 
subject can only be grasped nationally, or by large 
areas of the country and by taking into considera- 
tion, besides the category of wage laborers, all sorts 
and conditions of men and women who offer their 
labor, manual or mental, for compensation. If we 
so proceeded we shall find in America a state of 
economic affairs relative to employment unlike 
that existing in any othercountry. . .. 

With the wage-earners given steady employ- 
ment, at living wages, society might proceed to 
answer all the other problems of the human race 
in comparative peace and happiness. But this is a 
long stage beyond any yet sought by the nations 
that have given the problem of unemployment the 
most attention. They have gone no further than to 
try to keép the unemployed wage-earnersjust about 
alive and to put them in connection with employ- 
ers. In this work Germany has taken the lead, 
enabled to do so through her State systems of in- 
suring and pensioning the laborers, of rendering 
aid through trade union and other voluntary ad- 
ministrations, and of maintaining labor bureaus 
and temporary lodgings for the unemployed. Great 
Britain is now in the second year of experiment- 
ing with a national system of government labor 
bureaus, from which much was expected as a step 
supplementary to old-age pensions, but which has 
been the subject of criticism by some of the trade 
unions, . . . 

It is to be seriously doubted whether our work- 
ing-class population in America can be helped 
much throuzh the European point of view with 
regard to the wage-workers. Of the three most 
obvious classifications of our laborers—the white 
American, the negro, and the foreign—the first 
class stands so far apart, not only from the others, 
in economic condition and mental development, 
but from the European working-classes, that 
public measures of help adapted to the latter 
might not in the least degree be suitable to it. 
The American bred wage-worker does not wish to 
be the ward of any man or system—classified, 
numbered, tagged, and obliged to carry a card of 
identification, or be subject to police control and 
employing class supervision. In fact, the Ameri- 
can wage-worker who is the product of our general 
system of education is about the equal of his fellow- 
citizens and needs only the fair opportunities 
promised in the principles of our republic to work 
out his own economic salvation. - 

Well, what can be done for our unemployed? Alas! 
it is, in the end, one of the deepest questions con- 
fronting our government, our civilization, our so- 
cial system. Immediately, in the United States, 
effective and toa point continuous relief to our 


overstocked labor market is to be found in persist. 
ing in American principles, under which the wage. 
earner is an independent citizen, rather than 
in trying to follow European examples, by which 
the wage-earners are regarded as wards of society, 
The American system of giving a citizen his 
rights and then letting him do for hivnself 
has not yet entirely broken down. Wha’' has 
broken down is the notion that America could be 
permanently a refuge for the oppressed and « own. 
trodden of the whole world. An enormous prac. 
tical relief to our wage-workers would be given 
through governmental measures such as these; 
Restriction of immigration, a steady development 
of the policy of reclamation, with new adaptations 
of our homestead law to the reclaimed lands, and 
persistency in the suppression of legalized privi- 
leges. In such methods lie increased opportunity 
and decreased exploitation for the masses. Exist- 
ing voluntary systems in this country, such as trade 
union labor bureaus, advertisements of labor supply 
and demand through the press, and industrial 
insurance, are more advanced in promoting work- 
ing-class interests than similar institutions in 
Europe. The American ‘‘way out’’ would seem 
to be through seeking economic justice and im. 
—— voluntary organizations and systems. A 
ew dollars a month more in the form of wages to 
each wage-worker in this country would excel, 
both in social and monetary value, all that the 
German wage-earners obtain through their gov- 
ernment’s vast and complicated bureaucratic 
systems of working class relief. 


PRISON LABOR. 


‘*For a hundred long years organized labor has 
been waging a terribly one-sided war against the 
competition of convict labor.’’ These are not the 
words of any labor official, uttered either in com- 
plaint or as a boast. They are set down as one oi 
the findings of one who has investigated the con- 
vict contract labor system in this country. 

What is assumed to be the criminal selfishness 
of the trade unionists in demanding for themselves 
the work performed by prisoners, the grievous 
wrong done to convicts in keeping them idle 
in their cells, the sufferings of their families when 
deprived of even the little wages they miglit eam 
during their terms of confinement, the certainty 
of the convict falling into temptation when re 
leased at the end of his term without the pittance 
he might have saved if kept at work on wages, 
the serious injury to society caused by turning 
loose upon it annually hundreds or even thousands 
of desperately impoverished criminals ignorant! 
of any means of making an honest living, whereas 
they might have been instructed in good trades 
while in prison—on these themes have beet 
written editorials, sermons, political speeches, 
and college men’s theses, until it might seem that 
on this question all the rest of the world were! 
unison against the trade unionists. 

This, however, was never really the fact. Ther 
has always been on the side of the unionist a cot 
siderable body of men, many of them penologists 
who had given sufficient study to the complicated 
subject of prison labor to be entitled to pronounc 
upon it a well-founded opinion. With time, ths 
group has been steadily reinforced by independes! 
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vators and disinterested readers of their re- 
ports. \Vhen three years ago the National Commit- 
tee on Prison Labor entered upon its work, it was 
found that its members were in practical agreement 
on the question with the trade unionists, that sen- 
timent among active legislators and other public 
leaders had been changing as guided by 4 knowl- 
edge of the subject, and that hopes to lift our 
prison labor systems up toa plane that would re- 
spond to the demands of the enlightened judg- 
ment of competent penologists were reasonably well 
founded. The present comparatively advanced 
status of the movement to bring prison labor in 
America into accordance with methods approved 
by European authorities on the subject may be 
attributed in good part to the views of the back- 
wardness of our practices expressed by foreign 
delegates to the International Prison Congress 
held in Washington last year. The President of 
that congress said of America’s prisons: ‘‘In these 
jails it is hardly too much to say that many of the 
features linger which called forth the wrath and 
indignation of the great Howard at the end of the 
eighteenth century.’’ The laws passed at the ses- 
sions of a number of our State Legislatures last 
winter providing for changes in prison labor were 
in themselves admissions of sad deficiencies in the 
methods theretofore pursued. ‘ 

It may perhaps be said that at length the tide 
has turned and that the public is gradually com- 
ing to recognize the correctness of the position of 
the trade unionists with respect to prison labor. 
Assistance is coming to them in putting an end to 
a most unhappy situation, whether one considers 
factors in it which affect the prisoner, the free 
laborer, or the community. 

It is natural for the reader to ask why it can be 
affirmed positively that the trade unionists have 
been in the right on this question when so many 
other well-intentioned citizens who regarded them- 
selves as well informed on public questions were 
in the wrong. The reply is that union men, 
especially those of certain occupations, on being 
for years brought constantly and intimately in 
contact with the economic and social consequences 
of contract prison labor, were driven by merciless 
necessity to find a just solution of the problem in- 
volved in it as a national disgrace and social 
injury. 

Iron molders, cigarmakers, boot and shoe mak- 
ers, chairmakers and other furniture workers, 
shirtmakers and other garment workers, harness- 
makers and other leather goods workers, as well 
as wage earners in a goodly list of other indoor 
occupations, at one time or other, and in one State 
orother, during along period, have had driven 
home to them, through contract prison labor, 
a lesson in political economy which many good 
people not wage-workers, viewing the ques- 
tion sentimentally rather than practically, could 
have little opportunity to learn. Only a faint 
impression may be gained when one reads in 
an encyclopedic work on abstract economics 
such a dictum as: ‘The price of the surplus 
of a commodity in a market is the price of 
the entire stock,” but a deep and lasting im- 
pression received, as from a knock-out blow, 
by a force of “free’’ dollar-a-day girl shirt-waist 
makers when they are discharged because the 
§oods turned out from their employer’s factory 


inves 


can not compete in market price with goods of the 
same kind produced for a prison labor manufac- 
turer by twenty cents-a-day convicts. On this 
economic point, the New York Commissioner of 
Labor has thus quoted a shirt manufacturer: ‘‘All 
goods are sold by commercialism, and the lowest 
price makes the price for all as long as the cheaper 
article is on sale.’’ In his report for 1910, the Com- 
missioner of Labor of Missouri gives the idea 
clearly when he says: ‘‘A bad feature for the out- 
side manufacturer is that convict goods can be 
and are sold to dealers and jobbers at figures 
slightly below their own. Therefore, it is very 
plain that all prison made articles stand a better 
chance of selling first, and the demand must ex- 
ceed this output before the jobbers and dealers can 
begin to handle the products of the regular tax- 
paying factories employing honest wage-earning 
men and women.”’ 

eis How many men and women of the needle 
trades in the United States, it may be asked, have 
seen their jobs taken from them through prison 
labor—just as the employes of four shirt factories in 
Baltimore, after the panic of 1907, were discharged, 
doomed to idleness, when the firm employing 
them transferred their sewing-machines to the 
Maryland Penitentiary, to give the prisoners work 
at fulltime? How many industrial wage-workers 
have seen the places of their employment close 
through their employer’s inability to compete 
with a manufacturer working convicts—just as 
was the case of a chair-making company, which, 
after thirty years in the business, was forced to 
discontinue turning out a certain grade of goods 
made for it by free employes at $1.50 to $3 a day, 
in competition with convicts at 30 to 50 cents a 
day? How many poor, unfortunate blacks and 
whites have known while at work in prison or 
mine that they had been arrested, not to be pun- 
ished as law. breakers, but to be worked for a com- 
bination of prison keepers and slave-driving 
prison labor contractors—just as may be the case 
today whenever the temptation and the power ex- 
ists for treacherous authority and unscrupulous 
greed to seize and exploit weakness and helpless- 
ness? Thousands, even tens of thousands of Amer- 
ican citizens have in one or other of these ways 
been mercilessly and infamously robbed of their 
labor, of their time, either of which means so 
much of their very lives. All these sufferers had 
relatives, or friends, or fellow-workers who wit- 
nessed their cruel and unjust fate or heard the 
story of it, and these, with the victims, have no 
doubt wondered, in righteously rebellious spirit, 
where were law and justice and mercy and Chris- 
tianity while such shocking evils could be toler- 
ated by society. . . . 

As to a highly promising, if not yet thorough, 
reform in prison labor, the principle has been ap- 
plied in New York for fifteen years. Pursuant, as 
already mentioned, to the petitions of trade 
unionists and citizens who coincided with their 
plan,the Constitutional Convention of 1894 adopted 
an amendment providing that only such goods 
should be made in the prisons as were to be used 
in the public institutions of the State and its sub- 
divisions. The August, 1911, issue of the ‘‘Prison 
Labor Bureau’’ of the National Committee on 
Prison Labor, in announcing a forthcoming com- 
plete report of the status of New York’s prison in- 
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dustries, says it will show that under the ‘‘State 
use’’ system the prison population can not, even 
with greatly increased efficiency, come anywhere 
near supplying the market which the law has 
thus provided for prison-made goods. In addition, 
at the Onondaga Penitentiary the stone quarry is 
to be so developed as to supply sufficient work all 
the year round for the convicts there. 

Here we have methods for employing prison 
labor which have been shown through practice to 
be productive, as nearly as possible, of unmixed 
good; viz., manufacturing articles to be used in 
public institutions and breaking stones for road- 
making. Further, some States have successfully 
employed convicts in making roads. 

It is now generally agreed that convicts should 
be paid for their labor and that a part of their 
wages should go to their families. With these fea- 
tures, the New York program, supplemented by 
roadmaking, presents the leading requisites of an 
effective salutary scheme. Under it prisoners may 
be self sustaining, as presumably they were, on 
the whole, while at liberty. 


THE WAGE-EARNERS—UNION AND NON- 
UNION. 


With a population of a hundred millions under 
its flag, anda total area almost equaling that of 
Europe, the United States contains large districts, 
together with considerable strata of society in 
every district, in which non-unionism is the nor- 
mal and natural condition of the family bread- 
winners. In our agricultural States and in the 
dependencies, wherever, in fact, the landowner 
and the tiller of the soil are one, or even where 
the qualified tenant-farmer is yet so rare as to be 
in demand, the principle of trade unionism in- 
variably makes slow headway. Also, among 
many professional and commercial men who, 
though offering their labor for a hire, find it diffi- 
cult to establish a common scale—the expectations 
of each being to find himself some day in one of 
the highly prized places of his calling—the pre- 
vailing spirit decidedly favors competition as 
against one another, though it may favor com- 
bination against individuals not yet admitted to 
their ranks. Even members of the typical pro- 
fessional society or league who do not term their 
remuneration wages, but fees or salaries, are often 
unaware of having taken up with trade union 
principles by organizing and have no sympathy 
with wage strikers. 

In the earlier days of our Republic, when agri- 
culture was the pursuit of three-fourths of the 
population, individual initiative, knowledge of 
one’s calling, and the virtues of personal thrift 
were usually sufficient to bring at least a modicum 
of success. At a time when developing trade 
unionism was absorbing much public attention in 
Great Britain, and being hailed by the working 
people there as an institution promising more for 
their material welfare than any other, Americans 
in general were as yet bestowing upon the organ- 
ization of labor scarcely a passing thought. 
Remedies for low wages or non-employment for 
our wage-workers of that period were to go West, 
or to move from place to place, or to change from 
one occupation to another—in any event to 
“‘hustle,”’ ‘‘reach out,’’ with faith in the abound- 
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ing opportunities then existing in the new and 
rich land. The social spirit encouraged eac'i may 
to launch out and do for himself. *‘I pad«le my 
own canoe’’ was a popular boast. The individual 
proved his manhood by getting ahead— which 
almost invariably meant shrewdness in an issing 
wealth, no matter by whom produced. The oldest 
of the trade unionists of this country can remem. 
ber when the maxims which guided men to pros. 
perity in business, or in election to office, or to 

rominence in any walk of life, were those which 
imposed injunctions upon each person to work for 
himself exclusively and avoid entangling alliances 
with others, especially with any of his weaker 
brethren. The youngest of our trade unionists 
may every day hear of people who believe that 
these maxims still hold good. 

Trade unionism in this country has had to make 
its way against what was undoubtedly the origina! 
American spirit—in business. All citizens, includ. 
ing the farmers, were assumed to be in business, 
producing and selling for themselves. If a man 
was not in business, he was, if made of good stuff, 
expected to be on the way, through working, 
skimping, and saving, to going into business, 
whether in agriculture, trade, manufacturing, or 
a profession. To a self-made man who ardently 
held to this conception of society, which involves 
the principle that to be successful one must ‘‘rise,” 
must be an employer, must show his superiority 
in acquisitiveness over his fellows, the proposition 
that there should be a wage-workers’ combination, 
possibly to be operative against himself, seemed 
almost a blasphemous breaking away from the 
moorings of accepted morality, Such a union was 
to his mind contemptible, composed of an aggre- 
gation of failures, a startling evidence of social 
degeneracy. Many mien, self-made or made big 
through heredity, their dependents and those 
attached to them by social ties, therefore felt ita 
bounden duty to stamp out trade unionism, to 
continue tc uphold the ancient precepts that led 
to the success they had worshiped, to proclaim 
that the possession of property was evidence that 
the possessor was a mental giant, to hold that an 
employer’s business entitled him to manage it- 
and the employes—as he willed. 

The opportunities existing in a rich, sparsely 
settled country, the emulation afforded every 
community through the example of its se!f-made 
men, the social atmosphere in which adulation 0 
the strong and independent was accepted as4 
phase of truth itself—these were factors giving 
nourishment to the spirit of mnon-unionism 
Another, and a most notable factor, arose \ith the 
appearance of labor organization. It was made 
possible through the cruditiesin the form ant 
operations of the first organizations and the 
natural blunders of their representatives, |)!under 
which persist on occasions to the present time 
when the organized are under an improved dis 
cipline. 

a When, however, we mingle among the 
wage-earners of the industrial centers, of ‘he ral 
road world, of the mines, and the undertakings 
in general requiring workers in large numbers, We 
speedily find ourselves in a society by itse'f. Its 
living in close contact with the harsh facts # 
today; it is educated in branches of economic 
not usually emphasized in the college curriculum 
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hting the battle of the worker pushed hard 
by couditions of the live labor market; it is ani- 
mate! by a moral code which is the outcome of 
the necessity of its defensive warfare; it is busied 
in divers ways with advancing the welfare of not 
only the organized workers, but of all—men, 
women, and children—in the wage-working ranks, 
- is enabled to affirm, in sober earnest, that 
ntiment of this wage-workers’ society in the 
| States today is almost wholly union. The 
tics of the present paid-up membership of 
the American Federation of Labor, the railroad 
brotherhoods, and the as yet unfederated unions 
show very nearly three million members, But this 
number does not express the sum total of union- 
ists as it exists in fact. Unionism, in its ebb 
and flow, is made the more possible to a 
larger and larger number through union sentiment 
continually preceding organization itself. Beyond 
the forces organized and paying dues to the unions 
are the masses that long to be with their comrades 
who are bearing the burdens of labor’s uplift 
through union methods. A large proportion only 
await the opportune time to fall into line. In the 
progress of organization errors have been made 
which for a time have caused serious losses to the 
unions; there has been on occasion poor leader- 
sh'p; unwise strikes have taken place. But, what- 
ever the cause of their falling away, it may be 
confidently asserted that after men have once ex- 
perienced the help of the union, never will they 
be again satisfied with the state of non-unionism. 
They know that most of the betterments they en- 
joy come tothem, and are maintained, through 
the power of organized labor. Three millions, there- 
fore, is too small a number for trade unionism. If 
it were as easy for men to enroll themselves in a 
union as in a political party, trade unionism in 
America would today count its four millions—or 
five or six, whatever number is necessary to cover 
the vastly predominating force in all the trades 
and callings that have been covered by our mod- 
ern industrialism. 

In among the workers, the non union- 
ffer no live argument for his beliefs, no 
rinciple in self-defense, no sentiment of 
ood, no just reason for standing aloof 
fellows. 


it is 
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THE SOCIAL UPLIFT. 


It « be safely laid down as an indisputable 
proposition that the nearer the systematic observer 
gets to the laborer, and the longer he studies the 
labor vement, the more lively are his sympa- 
thies with the laborer and the firmer are his 
convictions that, on the whole and all things con- 
sidere, the labor movement of this country has 
done itever good has come within its possibil- 
ities, sometimes happens that social workers, 
fresh irom their college books after being brought 
Up it mes of the professional or business classes, 
find themselves acting on the erroneous assump- 
tion “working people,’’ indefinitely, need 
their listrations, But they soon find that they 
have -n theoretically studying, not the working 
Classes | ut merely the statistics of exceptions, the 
reports of conditions among social strata not rep- 
resentative of wage-workers in general, indeed 
the state of affairs among the dependent and un- 


socialized. The novitiate social worker resembles 
in his inexperience those members of the police 
force who, in their daily familiarity with crime and 
their comparative isolation from normal life, are in 
danger of regarding all men as potentially criminal. 
But the social worker’s calling gives him in time the 
practical advantages of getting close to the people, 
in their homes and at their work, and of studying 
their own special organizations. In the early stages 
of his studies at first hand he finds himself asking: 
What institution stands at the head in promoting 
the welfare of the wage-earners? Or, it may be the 
query is: How are they best helping themselves, 
besides practicing individual thrift? He finds 
answer in such facts as these: The managers of 
a employment offices, of church 

nevolent societies, of eleemosynary agencies in 
general, are united in testifying to the care the 
trade unions extend to their own unemployed, 
necessitous, or sick members. The social worker 
thereupon feels that in doing such work on so 
large a scale the unions rightfully hold society as 
indebted to them. Pursuing his inquiries as to 
unionism further, be finds that in every direc- 
tion in which amelioration of the lot of the 
worker is directly practicable, the unions are 
actively at work. As the voice of labor, unions are 
naturally the chief reliance of the agents of the 
State and national labor bureaus; they have for 
decades been foremost in pressing upon the atten- 
tion of legislators the necessity for laws protective 
of wage-working women and children; they give 
life to these laws, to the benefit of even the non- 
unionists; they conduct their own schemes of in- 
surance; they enter a field not touched by philan- 
thropy when they shrink the workday and expand 
the wage-bill they present to the employer. The 
indebtedness of society to the unions thence be- 
comes a theme in the writings of the social worker, 
as it is in the reports of the government agent, and 
of every other systematic observer, almost without 
exception. The trade union uplift of the wage- 
earners is referred to in many pages in the volumes 
resulting from the Pittsburgh ‘‘survey.’’ It has 
been an accepted commonplace fact in labor 
bureau reports. Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, gives his testimony upon it in a work 
just issued. a 

Non-unionists rarely hold meetings or have 
shop societies, or appoint committees. These 
features imply organization, which in any form is 
not encouraged by non union employers. Even 
the occasional benefit associations of non-union 
employes, which rest under the suspicion of pos- 
sibly becoming the nucleus of striking labor 
organizations, are usually managed under the 
rules and direction of the interested employers. 
The pension features of the railroads and other 
large corporations, schemes to forestall union 
effort by binding the employe to his job, are eco- 
nomically a detriment to society in destroying the 
mobility of labor, in closing the labor market to 
men nearing a possible pension age, and in tend- 
ing to suppress the activities of trade unionism. 
On the latter point, however, the intentions of the 
schemers have in frequent cases been defeated, 
when the employes, loyal to their fellows rather 
than to the employers who have set the pension 
bait for them, have courageously adopted union 
methods. 
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On mentally reviewing the hosts of sympathizers 
with labor organizations, and recalling numerous 
instances in which he has seen men and women of 
the well-to-do classes persuaded by the justice of 
the cause of organized labor to become among its 
supporters, the union representative may utter a 
word of warning to every opponent of trade union- 
ism. It is, if you would remain its enemy, iet the 
subject alone. It is dangerous to you. Some day, 
in a course of active opposition to the unions, 
you will surely begin to think your best thoughts 
and feel in accordance with your best manhood. 
You will put yourself in the unionist’s place, see 
economic conditions as he sees them, and appre- 
ciate the preponderating facts in his life which 
have carried him over to his labor organization. 
You will sympathize with him, recognize the 
necessity of his work, and perhaps, as with other 
converts to his cause, join in his praise. 





The “Pin-Money” Department Store 
Salesgirl. 


The writer of a letter published in one of the 
New York weekly papers, after stating his 
estimate that 80 to 85 per cent of the de- 
partment store workers live at home, went on to 
say: “‘Statistics can not be had, but I doubt if over 
half of these girls contribute at all tohome expenses. 
They spend their pay entirely upon themselves—on 
clothes and frivolities.’’ To this, M. K. Conyngton, 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, replies 
by calling attention to some of the facts relative to 
the point contained in Vol. V. of the findings of the 
Federal investigation of the conditions of women 
and child wage-earners in the United States. Of 344 
New York department store workers living at 
home, 290 turned in to their families every cent of 
their earnings, and only thirteen failed to turn in 
some part; of 1,532 girls working in factories and 
living at home, 1,349 turned in all their wages, and 
only ten failed ‘‘to contribute at all to home ex- 
penses.’’ This particular investigation covered 
seven cities and everywhere a similar state of 
affairs was revealed. The proportion who kept 
their pay to spend ‘‘entirely upon themselves—on 
clothes and frivolities’’—is so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible, ranging from 6 per cent among 
the New York factory workers to 7.4 per cent 
among the department store workers in Minne- 


apolis and St. Paul. The four earlier volumes of 
the report, while going into the matter i jess 
detail, show the same situation prevailing in « ‘her 
industries throughout the country. Among the 
cotton workers, girls living at home were tu: ing 
in, in the South, 89 per cent, in New England 
96.6 per cent of their earnings; among the var. 
ment workers they contributed 93.2 per nt 
among the silk workers 96 per cent, and among 
the glass workers, 86.4 per cent of their total carn- 
ings. As some workers would keep all their wages 
and others a part, these percentages must indi. 
cate that the great majority contributed every 
cent to the family fund. ; 

‘The girl,’’ writes Mr. Conyngton, ‘‘who works 
unnecessarily for the sake of spending money has 
long been used toexplain the low wages paid 
women. In the light of this investigation, is it not 
time that she should be retired?’’ 

Another writer, Anna E. Nicholes, in the 
Survey, has this, as to the ‘‘pin-money’”’ girl: 

‘There has been a vague but comfortable feeling 
that women working in thestores live at home and 
spend their earnings for ‘pin money’ and are sup. 

orted by the other members of the family. Here 
is accurate data on this disputed question. The 
investigation finds 16 per cent of those included 
to be women ‘adrift,’ 7. ¢., women practically 
without homes, dependent on their own resources; 
and of the 84 per cent living at home, the large 
majority turn their entire earnings into the family 
fund—in New York city, 84.3 per cent of those 
employed in stores and 88.1 per cent of those in 
factories, and in Chicagoand St. Louis the per 
cents were only a trifle smaller. What has this con- 
dition to do with the belief current among so many 
employers and accepted by the public that the 
girls who have homes work for ‘pin money,’ asks 
the report. The bogey of the ‘pin-money’ worker 
should be laid forever by the findings of this in- 
vestigation. She, though representing so small a 
number, has set the wage level for the thousands 
of women wholly adrift in the world and for those 
who, while living at home, must turn their entire 
earnings into the family purse to provide all the 
necessaries which the women adrift must them- 
selves purchase. 

‘‘May we not hope that this report on wage- 
earning women in stores and factories, besides 
giving us terms which we lacked, accurate data 
concerning her expenses and wages which we lave 
never had, will contribute toward a movement to 
protect by law working women and girls from an 
exhausting workday, and to guarantee them a 
living wage?” 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


in this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or State laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an-intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people 
for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand 
and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 


country and the manifol 


branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Billposters. ? 
Wm. McCarthy.—State of employment in our 


line is excellent. Lockout is pending in New 
York City, but we look for a favorable outcome. 


Carvers (Wood). 


Thos. /. Lodge.—Our Philadelphia local is in- 
augurating the forty-four-hour week. Trade 
conditions fair. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers. 


Reiser.—Committees from our local 
e conferring with employers in regard to 
the forty-eight-hour week. We expended $100 in 
death benefits recently. Employment is fairly 
steady in our trade. 


Glass Workers. 


Wm. Figolah.—We have organized unions in 
Baltimore, Md., and Atlanta, Ga., since last re- 
port. ate of employment in our trade is un- 
settled at this writing. 


Lace Operatives. 


Wm. Lorland.—Trade conditions fair and show 
slight i nprovement over last month. We organ- 
ized a new union in Somerville, N. J. 


Harr; 


unions 


Lathers (Wood, Wire, and Metal). 


Ralph V. Brandt.—Our members fairly well 
employed. We organized a new union in Streator, 
Ill., since last report. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers. 


S. M. Stewart.—State of employment good; all 
mills working extra time. 


Print Cutters. 


Richard H. Schiller.—Every member is working 
at this writing. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Stove Mounters. 


J. Ht. Raefer.—Since last report we have organ- 
ized a new union in Seattle, Wash. We have ex- 
pended $300 in benefits for deceased members. 
Trade dull in our line at this time of the year. 


Tile Layers. 


Jas. P. Reynolds.—After a five days’ strike for 
the union shop in Indianapolis, our members won 
their demand. Working conditions are fair. We 
contemplate the establishment of a universal 
apprenticeship system. A new union has recently 
been organized in San Francisco, Cal. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Petaluma.—G. W. Tooley: 

Since last report the garment workers and the 
musicians have affiliated with the central labor 
union. Work is steady, and as a consequence there 
has been marked improvement in the earnings of 
the workers. 

Sacramento.—J. J. Breslin: 

Cement workers obtained the Saturday half- 
holiday and increased wages the first of the year. 
Employment fairly steady. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh and Jas. A. 
Himmel: 

Dredgemen organized recently and chamber- 
maids are forming a union. Organized labor in fair 
shape. Cooks and waiters are making progress in 
unionism. City council passed a weights and 
measure law. The San Francisco Label Section is 
a very live label body. In December we held a 
union label show under the direction of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union. 


FLORIDA. 


Fort Myers.—W. J. Burke: 

This is a small town, and so far there is but one 
union here—the carpenters—but decidedly better 
conditions and somewhat higher wages have been 
secured by the union men since their organization. 


Miami.—B. Sutton: 

The building trades here are well organized 
and are recognized. All contracts call for union 
labor. Work is steady. Wages have been secured 
without strike whenever the demand has been 
made. 

St. Petersburg.—G. G. Cooper: 

Carpenters are the only mechanics here that are 
organized. They have secured the eight-hour work- 
day. The nine-hour day is worked in shops, and 
wages are $3.30 per day. Unorganized workers get 
whatever the employers choose to offer, and work 
from nine to ten hours per day. 


GEORGIA. 


Macon.—F¥rank M. Hobbs: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized workers does not compare 
with the improved conditions secured through 
organized effort. Work is fairly steady at this 
writing. Street-car men, textile workers, and pos- 
sibly the retail clerks will organize unions during 
the month. 

Savannah.—Robt. Fechner: 

All trades working steadily at this writing. Con- 
ditions among organized workers are good. There 
are but few unorganized workers here, and in 
most cases they profit by the improved conditions 
secured through organized efforts. Barbers are 
organizing at this writing. 


ILLINOIS. 
Belleville.—Edw. P. Baum: 


Organized labor is generally recognized here. 
During the year just passed, wages have increased 


in several instances. There have been no strikes 
of any consideration. A metal trades council! has 
been formed here recently. 

Glen Ellyn.—Wm. Laier: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily in- 
creasing in membership. All union men are em. 
ployed at this writing. An advance in wages is 
being considered by all trades, to take effect 
April ist. All building trades here have the eiht- 
hour day and four hours work on Saturday. Con- 
stant agitation for the union labels is carried on, 

Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

All union men steadily working at this writing, 
Clerks of Johnston City have formed union with 
twenty-four charter members. 

Sesser.—J. W. Smith: 

All trades organized and in good shape, with 
but oneexception. Work is steady in all lines, ex- 
cepting the mine workers, who are on half time at 
this writing. 

Staunton.—J. W. Rizzie: 

The workers are well organized and enjoying 
good conditions. All trades report progress and 
everything moving in first-class shape. Employ- 
ment generally steady. Tailors ure organizing. 


INDIANA. 


Boonville.—John Paton, Jr. 

Condition of labor in this city is good. This 
city is as well organized as any city in the State 
regardless of size. Wages are good and the eight 
hours constitutes a day’s work in all out-door labor, 
We urge the merchants to handle union label 
goods and we demand them when purchasing. 

Indianapolis.—Geo. A. Nolte: 

Employment is steady, especially with railway 
men. An agreement has been secured from the 
K. & M. railroad. Have union of carmen under 
way at Oakdale, Tenn., and a union of bartenders 
at Somerset, Ky. 

Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

The close of the year just passed found organized 
labor in good shape. The various organized trades 
have secured improvements in working conditions 
and materially advanced their standard of living. 
There have been no strikes or lockouts during the 
past year. A union of patternmakers was org«nized 
by the State organizer of the Patternmakers’ 
League. Hope to report unions of bakers an‘! gar- 
ment workers next month. 

Feru.—W. E. Trippeer: 

In the railroad shops there have been secured 
some improved conditions, both as to hours and 
wages. Condition of organized labor in this vicinity 
is very good and most trades have been steadily 
employed. Retail clerks and stationary firemen 
are organizing. 


IOWA. 


Creston.—F. A. Hastings: 

The workers who have organized have secured 
better working conditions. Grocery deliverymet 
organized and through strike forthwith obtained 
increase of three dollars per week. Teamsters aft 
organizing. 
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Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Work has been steady in all lines. Organized 
workers are enjoying good wages and hours, The 
Iowa State Federation of Labor at its last execu- 
tive board meeting endorsed the legislative pro- 
gram of the American Federation of Labor, and 
will at the proper time take up pending bills with 
Senators and Congressmen in this State. As result 
of continued requests for union label goods, sev- 
eral stores have put in lines of men’s furnishings. 
A co-operative grocery store store and meat mar- 
ket has been started by the union members of 
various trades and we look for its continued 
success. 


KANSAS. 


Pitisburg.—F. A. Irwin: ; 
Most trades have been steadily employed. 


Smeltermen and tailors are organizing. Hope to 
report the organization of a label league also. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Painters and carpenters organized during the 
month. Work has been uncertain. 

Monroe.—L. M. Hudnall: 

Organized trades have been steadily employed, 
and conditions are normal. Union men are inter- 
ested in the campaign for the election of State 
officers and two United States Senators. 


MAINE. 


Bang or.—Joseph Carr: 

Building trades have secured improved condi- 
tions without strike. Work is fairly steady for 
outside trades, and all indoor trades are steadily 
employed. 

Lewiston.—Edmond Turmenne: 

Barbers, street railway employes, and painters 
are talking of organizing, and hope to report some 
new unions shortly. Weavers of Lisbon have suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the abuse of fines. Draper- 
loom-weavers of Brunswick obtained an advance 
of 4 per cent in wages. Work is steady in all lines. 

Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

Organized labor here in fair shape. Wages of 
the organized workers in this city compare favor- 
ably with other cities, where organization has 
bettered working conditions. Work has been 
Steady, and a number of new buildings gave 
plenty of work to all. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—John J. Cunningham: 

Organized workers obtained decidedly better 
conditions than the unorganized. About twenty- 
five union men in Lynn recently increased their 
wages $2 per week and reduced the workday, 
without strike. A contractor was recently arrested 
and fine for violating the eight-hour law. Work 
1s steady in all lines. 

Fall River.—John Golden: 

There ure more men steadily employed at this 
writing than at any time during the year. All 
textile workers in the State have secured the re- 
duction of two hours per week. TheState law, which 
went into effect the first of the year, provides fifty- 
four ho is the working week for women and 
minors, 


Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

Plumbers have organized. Have a union of mill 
workers under way. Work is fairly steady. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

North Abington.—W. P. Mackey: 

All shoe workers are organized. Work is fairly 
steady. Wages have been increased through local 
agreements, and also through the State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 

North Adams.—E. R. Stein: 

Union men have shorter workday and higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. Work is 
steady; building trades have had the best season 
in years, considering the period of the year. Elec- 
trical workers organized during the month. 

Sharon.—B. S. Bolles: 

Work is booming in this locality. Improved con- 
ditions have been secured without strike. Unorgan- 
ized labor performs the cheaper class of work. 
Carpenters are working actively to increase their 
membership. Have one new union under way. 

Taunton.—D.O. MacGlashing: 

Through the agitation and work of the unions 
the workday has been shortened. The unions here 
take the lead in improving conditions. Our Central 
Labor Union is now on a good working basis, and 
our meetings well attended. Stationary firemen 
and blacksmiths have unions under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Grand Rapids.—W. O. Marrin and Harry Sin- 
clair: 

The unions in this city have earned and enjoy 
the respect of the community. Condition of or- 
ganized labor fair. Stationary engineers organized 
during the month, and have several other new 
unions under way. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall and Frank Fisher: 

Organized labor is in much better shape than 
unorganized labor. At this time of the year there 
are many unskilled workers unemployed. A general 
revival is under way for the spring months. All 
unions are taking hold of the work and there is 
no question but that the twin cities will be aroused 
as never before. A building trades council has 
been organized in St. Paul. Three other new unions 
are under way. A union of electrical workers is 
being organized at Charleston, W. Va. 


MISSOURL 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Our meetings in this city are well attended, and 
much interest is shown in the work now before us, 
Work is fairly steady, considering the season of 
the year. City factory inspection law was passed 
and provides for one inspector and five deputy 
inspectors. A number of new unions are under 
way, among them the capmakers and elevator 
operators, 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Tuttle: 

Labor here is well organized and conditions are 
good. All men are steadily employed. There is 
increasing demand for the union labels. 
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Billings.—Hugh McDonald: 

The condition of organized labor is decidedly 
better than the condition of the unorganized. 
Mechanics have advanced wages without strike. 
Electrical workers obtained increase of 25 cents 
a day, nine-hour day, and the union shop, after 

ing on strike twenty-four hours. 

Bozeman.—Jonn W. Davis: 

Organized labor is holding its own, although 
many workers are out of employment at this time. 
No strikes or troubles to report. Clerks’ union is 
under way and hope to report them organized 
shortly. We are continually agitating and de- 
manding the union labels. 

Missoula.—S. S. Wilder: 

Organized labor in fair shape, but employment 
is very slack at this time. The city has established 
a free employment bureau and the commissioner 
promises that union men will be put in charge. 
A label league has been formed and we now look 
for better support of the union labels. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln.—T. W. Parker: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized workers is r. Work is 
usually uncertain at this period of the year. 
Stationary firemen are organizing. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin.—H. A. Smith: 

Work is steady. Condition of organized labor 
very good as compared with the unorganized. 
Stationary firemen organized during the month. 

Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Work is generally steady and union men are 
enjoying better wages and shorter hours than the 
unorganized workers. Carpenters are increasing 
in membership. A union of carpenters has been 
organized at Nashua during the month. Have an 
organization of millmen under way at Nashua. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Jersey City —Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Employment is fairly steady, considering the 
period of the year. The condition of organized 
workers is far superior to the condition of the un- 
organized. Bartenders will soon have a 90 per cent 
organization. This is a new local and has now a 
membership of over 400. Soda-water works em- 
ployes are likely to organize shortly. 

NEW YORK. 

Glens Falls—Chas. C, Guy: 

Work is steady in most lines. No strikes or 
troubles. Hours are satisfactory. Most men work 
eight-hour day at fair wages. There is good de- 
mand for the union labels. 

Gloversville.—Chauncey Thayer: 

Condition of organized labor good, but the un- 
organized workers are in deplorable shape. Em- 
ployment is steady. Efforts are being made to 
organize the glove workers. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Organized labor in good shape. Every union 
holding its own. Conditions of unorganized work- 
ers are poor and they receive on the average about 
$9 per week. I expect to organize a federal labor 
union in the spring. 


Norwich.—W. E. Miner: ° 

Union men are steadily employed, but the unor- 
ganized workers are mostly on half-time. Organ. 
ized labor in good shape. Have one new union 
under way. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Fargo.—M. J. Fleming: 

With the exception of the building trades, all 
workers are steadily employed. Pressmen’s assist- 
ants obtained advance in wages without strike, 
There seems to be a demand for organization, espe. 
cially in the smaller towns in this vicinity. Stereo. 
typers are organizing. 


OHIO. 


Fremont,—H. C. Winnes: 

Organized labor is making steady progress, 
Metal polishers obtained a 10 per cent increase in 
wages without strike, in the Jackson Shear Works, 
In the Clauss Shear Works they are on strike for 
the 10 per cent increase. Machinists at Clyde 
organized during the month. ; 

Pomeroy.—John W. McIntosh: 

Carpenters, mine workers, brick and stone ma- 
sons are organizing. Organized labor in good 
shape, but state of employment is uncertain at 
this time of the year. 

Steubenville. —A. C. Johnston: 

Organized labor is given the preference in this 
city. Retail clerks have organized and pressmen 
are organizing. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Shawnee.—Samuel Atkins: 

We have succeeded in getting new working 
ho er without strike. Wages and conditions 
of the union men are far in advance of the unor- 
ganized. A federal union has been formed anda 
union of laundry workers is under way. 


OREGON. 


Medford.—Frank W. Cotterill: 

Union men and women are prospering through 
organization. Times are dull, but union mien are 
in much better conditions to winter it out than the 
non-unionists. The boot and shoe workers’ picture 
entertainment, with union label show, drew two 
large audiences in the opera house. Stronger senti- 
ment in favor of the union labels was created. An 
eight-hour ordinance is pending at this writing. 
We hope to organize a federal labor union here 
shortly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allentown.—Chas. M. Rehrig: 

Sheet metal workers organized with thirty char- 
ter members. Retail clerks are organizing. Stage 
employes secured contract from local t/ieater. 
Printers are getting new contracts signed. \ ork is 
steady. 

Carbondale.—C. J. Rechsteiner: ; 

The unions are increasing in membership. |/nl00 
men are working shorter hours for more money 
than the unorganized workers receive. Horseshoers 
are organizing. 
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Easion.—Wm. Slaybecker: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the condi- 
tion of unorganized workers is poor. Work is un- 
certain. Sheet metal workers have reorganized 
during the month. 

Erie.—George Warde: 

Working conditions have improved considerably 
without strike. Wages are from 40 to 60 per cent 
higher for union men than for the non-union men. 
The workday of the union men is from one and a 
half hours totwo hours less per day than the hours 
of the non-union men. Have two new unions under 
way. 

Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

The unions are steadily growing in membership. 
Work is fairly steady considering the season of 
the year. Union men lead in wages by 50 per cent 
over the unorganized workers, Tinners and stage 
employes are forming unions. 


TEXAS. 


Ama ilio.—S. G. Culp: 

There is need of better organization here and 
hope to see new unions organized in the spring. 
Have a union of laborers under way, also cooks 
and waiters. The eight-hour law has been put into 
effect. 

Beaumont —R. S. Greer: 

There is no comparison between the condition 
of organized labor and unorganized, as regards 
working conditions and wages, The former are 
decidedly in advance of the latter. Work is rather 
uncertain at this time of the year. We are pushing 
the initiative, referendum, and recall for amend- 
ment to our constitution in 1913. 

Palest:ne.—S. A. Taylor and E, M, Ware: 

Condition of organized labor good. The wage 
scales and hours are far better for union men than 
for the unorganized. Work is steady. We hope to 
have everything organized by spring when the 
convention of the State Federation will he held 
here 

J. J. Cunningham: 
All organizations here in good shape. The year’s 
progress is more than pleasing to all. Work is 
stealy except in the building trades. Sheet metal 
workers organized during the month. 


UTAH. 


Ogde -W. M. Piggott: 

O: ganized labor is in decidedly better shape than 
the unorganized. Work is not very steady, but we 
look for improvement in that line. The nine-hour 
day for women, enacted into law a year ago, has 
been of great benefit to them. 


VERMONT. 
Alexander Ironside: 
ed labor in splendid shape. Practically 
of workers here are organized. Work is 
ly. Telephone operators affiliated with 
an Federation of Labor recently. Tailors 
izing. There is continued demand for all 
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VIRGINIA. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 
:, Organ ved labor in fair shape. No strikes or 
Ockouts to report. Work is steady in all lines. 


Unorganized workers have long hours and small 
pay, as compared with the union scales, 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.—Jos. Sorensen: 

Stove mounters and elevator conductors have 
organized during the month. Carriage workers, 
engineers and firemen employed in the public 
schools and asbestos workers are organizing. Ma- 
chinists, through strike, have won the eight-hour 
agreement in most of the smaller shops. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

About one-half of the workers here are organ- 
ized, and we hope to report increase in the near 
future. Have two new unions under way in this 
vicinity. Work is not steady at this time of the 


year. 
WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Union men are enjoying far better wages and 
conditions than the unorganized workers. Horse- 
shoers have increased their wages to $3 per day 
and secured the nine-hour workday. Glove 
workers are on strike on account of the firm 
breaking the contract. Retail clerks have been 
building up their membership and have increased 
the number of store cards displayed. Expect to 
report a number of new unions in line next month. 

Sheboygan.—Chas. Schermeister: 

All trades working steadily. The agreements 
signed May, 1911, are still in force. Ca ters’ 
union is making good gain in membership. One 
new union was organized during the month. 


Condition of organized trades fair. Continued 
agitation for the union labels. 

The above is summary of reports for the month 
from the following organizers: 
Georgia; 

R. R. Cone, La Grange. 
Idaho: 

D. H. D’Long, Wallace. 
Illinois: 

Wm. S. Taylor, Kankakee. 

A. J. Cass, Naperville. 

Geo. King, Taylorville. 
Indiana: 

W. Golden, Columbus. 

J. A. Harrell, Frankfort. 

J. O. Mick, Goshen. 
Towa: 

D. M. Van Dike, Mystic. 
Kansas: 

G. O. Norris, Blue Rapids. 

H. J. Mohler, Coffeyville. 

W. W. Roach, Independence. 
Kentucky: 

. W. Doss, Central City. 

aryland: 

W. E. Cleaverstone, Hagerstown. 
Massachusetts: 

Hamilton Pike, Athol. 
Px: B. Mickle, Pittsfield. 

ichigan: 
H. C. Kamp, Albion. 
R. C. Kellogg, Petoskey. 
Ammon Hahn, Three Rivers. 
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New Jersey: 
John Keyes, Elizabeth. 


New York: 
Alburtis Nooney, Hudson. 
A. M. Phillips, Middletown. 
T. J. Duncan, Olean. 
Evert Brown, Penn Yan. 
Ohio: 
Ed. McEachern and Michael Goldsmith, Cleve- 
land. 
Frank Smurthwaite, Wellsville. 


Oklahoma: 
D. S. O’Leary, McAlester. 


Pennsylvania: 
H. W. Cope, Berwick. 
F. A. Burdick, Forest City. 


Texas: 
J. C. Phillips, Bridgeport. 
C. A. Perkins, Brownwood. 
J. K. Holmes, Marshall. 


Vermont: 

Dennis Dineen, St. Albans. 
Wisconsin: 

Lynn Thompson, Rhinelander. 


Canada: 
Louis W. White, Humberstone, Ont. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Edmonton, Alberta.—Mark O. Rogers: 

All organized trades well employed. Unorgan- 
ized workers have steady employment, but their 
wages are poor. Union wage scales are far supe- 
rior to the wages received by unorganized work- 
ers, Hotel and restaurant employes in Calgary 
have formed union during the month. Black- 
smiths, laundry workers, and retail clerks are 
organizing. 

Galt, Oni.—J. W. Burgess: 

Work is steady. Some shops working overtime 
and Sundays. Carpenters are increasing their 
membership. Metal polishers of Preston organ- 
ized during the month. Street railway men and 
retail clerks are organizing. 

Guelph, Ont.—W. B. Parker: 

Every trade is steadily employed. There is no 
comparison possible between the condition of 
organized labor and the condition of unorganized, 


as the former are far in advance. Hope to report 
new unions of retail clerks and teamsters next 
month. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

Improved conditions gained through organiza- 
tion are enjoyed by all the wage-workers in this 
district. As result of strike coal miners will receive 
an advance of 8 per cent in wages. City employes, 
who are not organized, are receiving 2% cents per 
hour less than they did two years ago. The newly 
elected mayor and alderman are pledged to a 
minimum wage ciause to be ioastel in all con- 
tracts. Bakers, railway clerks, and freight hand- 
lers are organizing. 


Windsor, Ont.—N. E. Maw: 

Organized labor making progress. Most trades 
steadily employed. Results in the shape of better 
wages and conditions have been secured without 
strike. Plumbers have organized and expect to 
have a union of sheet metal workers under way. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,613 
District No. V.—Northwestern. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, J. J. Cunningham, J. D. 
Pierce, P. F. Duffy, Frank H. McCarthy. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, H. L. Eichelberger, Cal Wyatt, Chas. A. 
Miles, William Bork, Jacob Tazelaar, Israel Solon, H.T. 
Keating, John J. Keegan. 


District No. lll—Southern. 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizer, William E. Terry. 


: District No. 1'V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
— J.J. Fitzpatrick, Thos. H. Flynn, John L. 

ewis. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, N 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, John D. Chub 
District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, ° 
Okiahoma, and Arkansas. 
Organizer, Sim A. Bramlette. 
District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No, Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Was \ing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of , British 
Columbia. 

Organizer, C. O. Young. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of December, 1912. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

lance on hand November 30, 1911 $178,224 47 

1. Federal labor 12706, tax, a, s, 0, n, "11, $7; d f, 

$7; sup, 50c.... cai 14 50 
Federal labor 12362, tax, nov, ‘ll, $2.55; df 
$2.85; sup, $2.25 7 95 
Machinists helpers and laborers wee tax, 
nov, ‘11, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, $1.2 3 50 
Fur floor workers 13196, tax, oct, “IL, $10; df, 
$10; sup, $7.50. = 27 50 
Mechiniste he Ipers 12799, tax, nov, ‘ll, 75c; 
c; sup, $2 3 5 
Intl br ro of teamsters, chauffeurs, ete, tax, 
0, n, ‘1 409 50 
Intl union of the united brewery work- 
men, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll : 675 00 
Bro railway carmen of A, tax, 0, n, ‘ll 296 82 
Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, oct, ll 75 00 
Int! bro of blacksmiths and helpers, tax, 
0,n, ‘ll 100 00 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of N 
tax, nov, ‘ll : 46 70 
— rs intl union of N A, tax, oO, n, 45 00 
Ama! meat cutters and butcher workmen, 
tax, o, n, ‘ll 82 00 
Patternm: ikers league of N A, tax, oct, ‘ll 30 00 
Intl brick, - and terra cotta worke rs, 
, tax nov, ‘1 : 18 02 
Paving cutters union of US of A, tax, 
ROY l aide 17 50 


(171) 


Railroad pel helpers 14126, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, 7ic; df, 7 

Trades and labor ~o Jacksonville, Il, 
tax, a,s, 0, ‘ll 

U ae a laborers 18116, tax, oct, 
€ 

Mac hiniste helpers 13117, tax, nov, “ll, $4; 


d 4. 

Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 
10875, tax, nov, ‘11, $14.25; d f, $14.25. 

Stenographers, bookkeepers, and assist- 
ants asso 13188, tax, nov, 11, $3.30; d f, $3.30 

United laborers 13162, tax, oct, ’11, $3; d f, $8 

—Y aomnenaee | 11504, tax, nov, "11, $1.40; df, 
1.4 

Marble, mosaic, and terrazzo workers 10268, 
tax, o, n,d, ‘ll, » 

Railroad machinists “helpers 14059, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, 40c; d f, 40c 

Newsboys prot 10062, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.40 

Central labor council, The Dalles, Oreg, 
tax, dec, 11, to and incl may, °12. 

Central labor union, Taunton, Mass, tax, 
sept, ‘11, to and inc! feb, °12.. ese 

at aa labor 8306, tax, oct, ‘11, $2.50; df, 
$2 

Gas workers 14155, tax, nov, ‘11, $4.25; d f, 

25 ore 

Federal iabor 12102, tax, oct, °11,$10; df, $10 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, nov, 
"11, $5.75; d f, $5.7 

wy i messenge ‘rs 10167, tax, oct, “11, $1; 


Federal labor 12776, tax, nov, ‘ll, _ 40; i di f, 


Machinists helpers 12876, sup 
Machinists helpers 12876, sup... 
Tuck pointers 14180, sup. 
Laborers prot 14181, sup 


. Central labor council, ee ona, Cal, tax, 


aug, ‘ll, toand incl jan, * 

Trades and labor assem, Geant Junction, 
Colo, tax, may, ‘11, to and incl jan, "12. 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, tax, j, a, s, “ll.. 
Central labor union, Lancaster and 
vicinity, Pa, tax, june, ‘ll, to and incl 

nov, ‘ll 
Hat makers and trimmers 13191, tax, ‘nov 
"Ll, 35c; d f, 35e 
Egg inspectors 14159, tax, ‘nov, 
d f, $2.50 a nae 
Metal trades helpers 14081, tax, s, 0, n,’ 
$1.80; d f, $1.80. seen 
Saw mill workers: 14100, tax, n, d, ‘Il, j, f. 
12, $2; df, $ nt iat 
Int! bro i eemaccnasoss and iron ship 
builders and helpers, su ee 
Machinist helpers 12764, tax, nov, “11, $5.50; 
d f, $5.50; sup, $7.20.. a 
Trades council, Herrin, Ill, ‘sup.. oF 
Railway helpers and laborers 12775, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $2. 70. 
Rigge rs ae 14124, tax, nov, ‘Il, si. 60; df, 
1. 


. RS cleaners 14182, sup 


Tradesand labor council, Chillicothe, Ohio, 
tax, july, ‘ll, toand inc! dec, ‘11.... 

Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, a, 8, 
o, “ll wees 

Trades and labor council, _ Roanoke, Va, 
jan, ‘11, toand incl dee, ‘Il 

ve _ rated trades council, utiwauke e, Wis, 


up 
Fede ration of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, a, Ss. 
ha ; 
Federal labor 7281, tax, n, d, "ll, $4.50; da f, 
$4.50 
Federal. labor 13088, tax, 
d f, $4.2 
Federal. labor 12058, tax, dec, ‘11, $4.75; df, 
$4.75 
Federal labor 9985, tax, 0, n, a, “Il, $8.70; 


$8.70 sas sail albanieg 
Federal labor 12552, tax, nov, ‘ll, $3; df, $3 
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Absolutely Pure 


The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 





4. Gas workers 12740, tax, nov, ‘ll, $3.15; df, 


ld ° ° ee 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, nov, ‘11, $5; d f, $5 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, 
tax, nov, ‘Ll, $13.20; df, $13.20 

Gold beaters 12899, tax, nov, ‘ll, $3.90; d f, 
$3.90 ‘ , iia 

Egg inspectors 8705, tax, 0, n,d, “ll, $24 
di f, $24.75 one 

Flour and cereal mill employes 13206, tax, 
nov. ‘11, $1.05; df, $1.05 ‘ 

Glass house packers 12588, tax, dec,’11, $1.95; 
d f, $1.95 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, tax, nov, ‘Il, 
$3; df, $3 ti ‘ 

Bottle caners 10536, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.25; d f, 
2.25. ° 

Intl molders union of N A, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 

W hite rats actors union of A, tax, dee, ‘lL. 

Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 
nov,’ cece 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, nov, ‘ll.... 

Federal labor 14164, sup. 

Bootblacks prot 10175, tax, oct, ‘11, $4.85; df, 
$1.85; sup, $3.60 

tanilroad helpers and laborers 12635, tax, 
nov, “ll, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $1.25 sane 

Trades assem, Cripple Creek and Victor, 
Colo, sup 

Button workers prot 14120, tax, s, 0, n, ‘ll, 
2.40; d f, $2.40 

Federal labor 8060, tax, dec, ‘11, $4.15; d f, 


$4.15 engese 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12952, tax, 
oct, ‘ll, $3; df, $8 

Tin, steel, iron, and graniteware work- 
ers 10043, tax, dec, ‘11, $7.56; d f, $7.55. 

Bootblacks 11623, tax, s, 0, n, "11, $3.10; d f, 


r factory tobacco strippers 9608, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, $7.50; d f, $7.50 ‘ ehrasée 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, nov, 
"HL, $11.26; di f, $11.25 : 


$6 
10 


5. Machinists helpers 11830, tax, nov, "ll, $3; 
at.@.... ies 


Suspendermakers 10842, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll, 
$2.25; d f, $2.25 

Horse nail makers 10963, tax, nov, °11, $2.90; 
d f, $2.90 sh. Galen ailidehissad wa wiei bee 

American wire weavers prot asso, tax, o, 
n, d, ‘ll 


sup, $1... : 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, 
nov, ’Ll, 45c; d f, 45c; sup, 50¢ 

Assorters and packers 8316, sup...... 

Machinists helpers 13107, tax, nov, ‘ll, $5; 
d f, $5; sup, 50c. “te éeueames fee 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Banders 14183, sup.. 

Bricklayers 14184, sup... : 

Elevator conductors 14185, sup 

Central labor union, Livermore Falls, Me, 
tax, bal oct, ‘ll, to and inc! dec, °12 

Federal labor 12985, tax, nov, 11, $16.75; d f, 
$16.75 k 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, nov, °11, $1.40: 
d f, $1.40 : os 

Tuck pointers 10384, tax, nov, ‘ll, $3.50: 
d f. $ 


Machinists helpers 14118, tax, nov, "11, $2.50; 
d f. $2.50 : nA 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers int] union 
tax, dec, ‘ll mantel 
Intl photo-engravers union of N A, tax, 
o, n, 
Suspender workers 10098, tax 
Egg inspectors 14169, sup 
Int! union of elevator constructors, sup 
United garment workers of A, sup 
Trades council, Enid, Okla, tax, j, a, s, "10 
Federal labor 7241, tax‘ dec, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 
Federal labor 8620, tax, dec, “ll, 40c; d f, 40c 
Federal labor 12018, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 
25 Ree . 
Cementmakers 14061, tax, nov, °11,$5.25; d f. 
5.25 =P Ne 
Lastmakers 9771, tax. o, n, d, “11, $2. 
$2.95. ... 
Pear! bu 
$10; d f, $10 
Hair spinners 12347, 


Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
dec, ‘11, $1.30; d f, $1.30 ; oii 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, tax, o, n, ‘ll, 
$5.50; d f, $5.50 wadenswil ee aien 

Bro of painters, decorators, and paper- 
hangers of A, tax, nov, ‘ll.. Mah aies 

Tin plate workers intl protasso of A, tax, 
o, n, d, “1 Spee: “sae ; 

Int! hodearriers and building laborers 
union of A, tax, 0, n, ° P 

A L Urick, Des Moines, Iowa, sup 

Trades and labor assem of Savannah, Ga, 
sup. me: 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, dec, ‘11, $3; d f, $3; 
sup, $3...... : whew aan 

Fur dressers 13185, sup...... ; 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, dec, ‘11, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50; sup, $16 ; 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 

Bro of railway carmen of A, sup 

Suspender workers 8144, sup 

Allied trades and labor assem, Ottawa, 
Ont, Can, tax, s, 0, n, “Il.... 

Trades and Jabor council, Niles, Ohio, tax 
aug, ‘ll, to and incl jan, °12. 

Federal! labor 11478, tax, s, o, n, ‘11, $7.50; d f 
7 50 7 sen . 

Federal labor 8786, tax, noy, ‘ll, $1.10; df 
$1.10 isaenhenacie re 

Federal labor 8203, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.50; df 
1.50... as ne an 

Railroad helpers and laborers 14066, tax. 
nov, ‘ll, $1.40; d f, $1.40 : 

Watchmens 13130, tax, dec, °11, $2.60; d f, $2.50 

Ladies straw and felt hat workers 12675 
tax, dec, $5; df, $5... ‘ 

Paper handlers 11234, tax, o,n,d, ‘ll, $15; df 


dec, ‘11, $1.15; d f, $1.15. ..... 
Highway dept laborers 14125, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 ‘i 
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It’s Baker's 


and 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 
blended, it 
is of the 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














S. 


Feder: 
Leathe: ndlers 14102, tax, nov, ‘ll, $2.65 


Street railway track re pairers 14128, tax, 


nov, “ll. $1.50; d f, $1.5 


Railway machinists he & rs 13192, ‘tax, nov, 


HL, $3.05; d f, $8.06 


Intl bro papermakers, tax, oct, * 1. 
Riggers prot 14124, tax, dee, ’ 


; bag: df, 


yn of labor, Cedar Rapids, ‘Towa, 
10, to and inel apr, 


_ ta 12. 
Trades ni d labor council, Houghton, Mich, 


sur 


Cent: labor union, “Woonsocket, 8 I, 


sup 


DF 


Feder ibor 13195, tax, dee, “11, 95¢ ; df, 


c 
nery employes 13058, tax, sept, 
| f, $20; sup, 60c.. 
ery e mploye ski 3053, tax, oct, “ll, 
$17.50 

rkers prot 12854, sup.. 

i cereal mill employes 14057, tax, 
1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $5.50 

cereal mill e mployes 13227, tax, 
c; df, 40e; sup, 20c.... 

of the united brewery workme n, 


or 8037, tax,o, n, "11, $4. 50; d f, $4.50 
bor 12050, sup. 

Or 12050, sup. 

helpers 13042, refund of strike 


or union, Fite hburg, Mass, tax, 
and inel jan, 
“oe s i labor council, Dubois, Pa, tax, 


— ‘ i labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, 
i ‘ al ‘ll 


Feder; tbor 10746, tax, 


$1.40 
bor 12868, ‘tax, nov, ‘ll, $1; df, $l.. 
¢ f, $2 : 


9. Machinists helpers one laborers 14050, tax, 


nov, ‘11, $1.40; d f, $1.4 


Flour and cereal mille ania es 15210, tax, 


dee, ‘11, 70c; d f, 70c 
United hatters of N A, tax, 0, n, ‘ll 


Central trades council, Granite City, Il, 


sup 


. Trades assem, Greenville, Tex, tax, aug, 


‘Ll, toand ine) jan, ‘12 


Central trades and labor council, Reno, 


Nev, tax, feb, ‘ll, toand incl oct, ‘ll... 


Central labor —, Erie, Pa, tax, sept, 


‘11, to and inc! feb,’ 
Central labor union, We sterly, R 
dec, "10, to and incl may, 12 
rare ~weed 11618, tax, o, n, d, 
d f, $1.5 


Federal Sier $435, tax, 0, n, "Ll, $1.05; d f, 
1.05. 


$ 
Federal! labor 7112, tax, o, n, "11, $2; d f, $2 


Federal labor 12949, tax, o, n, ‘ll, $1. 40; df, 


4.25. 


Suspender workers 8144, tax, o, n, d, ‘Hl, 


$2.85; di f, $2. 


Boilermakers ro helpers 13148, tax, nov, 


"ll, 36c; d f, 35c 


Cc a factory tobacco strippe rs 11989, tax, 


Oo, "Ll, $5; df, $5 
Button workers 14123, tax, nov, 
d f, $2.35. 


Assorters and packers 8316, tax, nov, ‘Ll, 


$5.55; df, $5.55 


Gold beaters 13013, tax, nov, ‘ll, $2.15; d f, 


$2.15 7 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.50; 
i f, $2.50 

Roll workers 14147, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25 

United house shorers, movers, and sheath 
pilers 7417, tax, o, n, d, ‘11, $30; d f, $30 

United bro of leather workers on horse 
goods, tax, 0, n, “ll 

Machinists helpers 1246, tax, dec, ‘11, 9c; 

f, 90. 

Central labor union, Keene, N H, tax, june, 
‘ll, to and incl nov, ‘ll. - 

Federal labor 10829, tax, bal dec, "11, $12.50; 
d f, $12.5 

Ege easoatube 14098, tax, oct, "11, Tic; 
7c. 

Central labor anion, Portland, Me, feb, ‘ll 
to and incl july,’ 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, nov, ‘ll 

Western federation of miners, tax, o, n, ‘ll 

The Th cutters intl asso of A, tax, 
o, n, d, 

United Load carpe nters and joiners of A, 
tax, oct, “ll. 

Intl —- of ¢ utting die and cutter mak- 
ers of A, tax o, n, d, 

one, and wagon workers intl union 
of A, tax, 0, n, "1 : , 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13166, tax, 
dec, ‘11, $1.55; d f, $1.55; sup, $2 

Pole raisers and electric assistants 12491, 
tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 50c 

Suspender workers 11204, tax, dec, ‘Ll, 
$2: d f, $2; sup, Thc. Sie 

Arthur L Gunter, Newbe rry, SC, literature 

Federated trades council, Milwaukee, 
Wis, sup anes 

Machinists helpers 13102, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll, 
$4.80; d f, $4.80; sup, 80c 

Central labor council, Se attle, W ash, sup 

United neckwear cutters 60839, sup 

Federal labor 9993, tax. dec, ‘ll, $1.60; af, 
$4.60; sup, $1. 

Railroad machinists he sIpers 141085, tax, nov, 
"11, $1.40; d f, $1.40; sup, 90c.... 

United asso journeymen aes rs, * gas- 
fitters, ete, sup.... , eeue 

Federal labor 12901, sup. Seamatihiin 

Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 
14108, sup ..... phate 

Metal trades he ipe Ts 14031, sup 

Local 6, brushmakers int! union, sup 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, n, d, ‘11, $i; d f, $1; 
sup, 80c on naan 

Marine trades council, Port of New York, 
sup ane 


11, $1.50; 


"11, $2.35; 


00 

80 

5 00 
25 00 
1 50 

5 00 
80 00 
510 00 
202 50 
979 50 


4 50 
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ll. 


Centra] trades and labor assem, Centralia, 
Ill, sup 
Laborers prot 14181, sup. 


. — and labor council, Emporia, Kans, 


up 
Slip sorters 14186, sup 
Trades and labor assem, 
Falls, Minn, tax, a, s, 0 
Central trades and labor council, Ft 
Smith, Ark, tax, july, 11, to and incl dec, 


International 


Trades and labor assem, Marietta, Ohio, 
tax, may, ’1l, to and incl oct, ‘11 

Federal labor 11446, tax, sept, "11, 50c; d f, 

Federal labor 13134, tax, nov, ’11, $2; d f, $2 

Truck gardeners 14076, tax, n, d, "11, $4; d f, 

‘Ll, $2.75; 


4 
Horse nail makers 7073, tax, oct 
» $2.75 


Lead, paint, and varnish makers and mix- 
ers 14111, tax, dec, *11, $1.80; d f, $1.80 . 

Railroad helpers i2 nena 14U85, tax, 
nov, ’11, $2.50; d f, $2.5¢ 

Superheaters and ‘engine pipe fitters 14129, 
tax, dec, *1l, $5; d 

Window shade ae 13091, tax, n, d, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50.. 

Railroad contract. shop ‘helpe rs. 14157, tax, 
nov, ‘11, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 

Telephone operators 11498, 

‘ll, 56c; d f, B5c. 


$1.20; d f, $1.20 
Schoolhouse custodians 13162, tax, dec, 


‘tax, “O, n, ‘ll, 


Porters 12029, tax, nov, 


Planters Hotel, St Louis, Mo, refund 
American federation of musicians, tax, 
Ps nh 42 cos.tkangtenasiaseeaeeteaueuss 
Central labor union, White Plains, N Y, 
Trades and labor council, Danville, Ill, 

sup. 
Glass bottle blowers asso, local 45, sup . 
Central labor union, Lincoln, none, sup 
Federal! labor 14158, sup. 
United laborers 14143, sup... 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, dec, 
d f, $38; sup, 25c.. 
Intl union of journey ‘men 
etc, 
United - neckwearmakers 11016, tax, oct, ’ 
ae tae neckwearmakers 11016, tax, Mn 


‘ll, $3; 


“*horseshoers, 


United pestpwonranainers 11016, acct back 
tax, $50; df. 

United neck wearmialcers 11016, acct: back 
tax, $50; df 


. Fur workers "a, sup 


Fur workers 14187, sup. 

Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers 
asso 14188, sup 

Federal labor 14189, sup. 

Central labor council, Petaluma, Cal, tax, 

"7. $3. 60; d f, 


d, ji, 
Federal labor 11587, tax, 0, n, 


$3. 
Federai labor 6854, tax, 0, n, d, ‘ll, $1. 20; df, 


vederal labor 14166, tax, nov,’ll, 50c; d f,50c 

Laborers prot 14106, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25 

Pipe caulkers 14119, tax, n, d ‘ll, $1.50; d f, 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
dec, ’11, $3.15; d f, $3.15 

Machinists helpers 13205, tax, nov, 11, + $1; 


140 00 
100 00 
100 00 
10 00 

2 00 


10 00 
10 00 


2 50 
7 20 
2 40 


3 60 
1 00 


2 50 
3 00 
6 30 


13. 


‘11, j, °12, $2.50; 


Highway ‘dept employes 12540, ‘tax, ‘n, d, 
2 


$2; 
= Grillers 9037, tax, s, 0, n, ‘ll, $l. 20; 
1.20 
‘11, 35e 


Milkers prot 8861, tax, d, 
$ 


Machinists helpers 14044, tax, nov, 
d f, 35c 
Hair spinners 10899, tax, jan, "12, $4.20; 
4,20 


$4, 

Artesian well drillers and levermens 10844 
tax, dec, °11, $1.75; d f, $1.75 

Fur workers 14035, tax, nov, ‘ll, $2.60; df 
2. 

International ty ceeeenaneren 
nov, 

Federal labor 12575, tax, dec, 10, to and 
incl oct, °11, $3.85; d f, $3.85; sup, 55c 

Federal labor 8152, tax, o, n, d, ‘11, $3.45; df 
$3.45; sup, $4.55 

Central labor council, Seattle, Wash, sup 

Central labor council, Ashland, Wis, sup 

Suspendermakers 96560, sup 

Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14148, tax, nov, ‘11, 70c; df, 70c; sup, 28c.. 

Bridge tenders 12333, tax, dec,’11, $2; d f, $2; 
sup, $5.25 

Machinists he Ipers 12561, tax, dee, “11, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20; sup, 2c . 

Laborers prot 12982, tax, nov, ll, $8; df, $8 

“11, $5; 


union, 


sup, $5.25. 
Wire nail workers 14138, tax, 
d f, $5; sup, $3.50.. 
Intl asso of marble workers 2, sup 
Horse hair dressers 13029, tax, nov, 
d f, 9c; sup, 50c 
Local 45, cement workers, sup 
Printers roller makers 10688, tax, dee, ll, 
70c; d f, 70c; sup, 50c. ; 
Brushmakers intl, tax, n, d, ‘11, $1.84; 
25e 


nov ’ 


"11, ec; 


‘sup 


Intl union pay ers, rammermen, flag lay 
ers, etc, tax, o, n, Ss 

Intl union pavers, rammerme n, 
ers, ete, sup - 

— ing cutters union of U S of Aand Can 


‘flag lay . 


up 
. Centrai Jabor union, “Portsmouth, Va, tax 


j, a, 8, ; 
United laborers 14190, ‘sup , 
Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, 
a, 8,0, ‘ll. 
Federal labor 


tax 
tax, d, ‘ll, j, ‘12 
‘11, "$2. 40; 


12644, 


d f, $3. 

——— labor 12412, tax, dec, 

a. ae ‘Jabor 9435, return of amount in 
treasury 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, tax, n, d 

, $2; df, $2.. 

Machinists helpers and laborers 14152, tax 
n, d, "11, $3.60; d f, $3.60 

Flour and cereal — employes 14080, tax 
nov, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 36¢ 

Gas appliance and stov e fitters 12432, tan 
n, d, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Railroad machinists helpers and labore! 
14141, tax, oct, *11, $1.10; d f, $1.10 

Machinists helpers 14081, tax, bal s, 0, “1! 
$5; d f, $5.. 

witr pene rs prot 12358, tax, dec, 
d f, $1.6 


11, $1.5 


"11, $30; 


are 
» $1.6 


Street ‘cleane rs 13024, tax, nov, 
$30 


Flat janitors 13074, tax, dec, °11, 7ic; 
Music engravers 11809, tax, aly 1 
d f, $1.60 
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4. a 11 pene 14083, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.25; 
f, $2 


. 5 

mets l and ‘restaurant employes ‘intl alli- 
ance, etc, tax, 

Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, ‘sup ae 

Central labor union, Wilkesbarre, ‘Pa, 
sup.... 

Button workers 

we; d f, 0c; sup, $ 

Theater employes 14089, tax, act, 
d f, $1.90; sup, 26c.. 

Tin plate workers intl prot assoof A, sup. 

Bakery and confectionery workers intl 
union of A, sup. : 

American bro of cement workers, tax, 
o, n, d, "11, $185; sup, $2 

5. Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 

nov, ‘11, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Trades and labor council, Niagara Falls, 
N Y, tax, dee, *10, to and incl nov, 

Trades and labor council, Olean, N Y, tax, 
july, ‘11, to and inel dee, ‘11... 

Central trades and — assem, Corinth, 
N Y, tax, n, d, *11, j,’ 

Trades ussem, Ft Sieask. N Y, tax, dec, 
il, J, 2 

Federal labor 11366, tax, dec, ‘11, 40c; d f, 40¢ 

Federal! labor 14049, tax, n, d, "11, 70c; d f,70c 

Federal labor 14168, tax, nov, ‘ll, arenes d f, 
$2.05 

Federal labor 14071, tax, oct, ‘11, 90¢; d 'f, We 

Federal labor 12760, tax, dec, *11, 50c; d f, 50c 

Federal labor 12768, tax, oct, ‘11, We! d f, 90c 

Womens domestic 12767, tax, dec, ‘ll, $1; 
df, ecleaoRas : 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, oct, ‘ll, $1; 


‘11, $1.90; 


Railroad helpe rs and laborers 14154, tax, 
bal noy, "ll, acct dec, ’11, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
Button workers prot 13161, tax, nov, 11, 50¢ ; 

d f, Hie 
Paper bag workers 11767, tax, dec, ’ 
d f, 60« 


1, $6; df, $6 


City employes 12876, tax, n, d, 
M, mete df, 


Sewer laborers 14078, tax, oct, 
$2.50; sup, $2.34.... taal 
Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, nov, ll, $1.60; 
df, $1.60 
Municipal dock builders, dept ‘docks and 
ferries 13041, tax, dec, ’11, $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, 0, n, ‘11 
Amal lace curtain operatives of A, tax, 
nov, ’!! 
American bro of slate worke rs, tax, nov, 
Trades and labor assem, Marshalltow n, 
Iowa, sup. 
Federal labor 14179, sup. 
Federal labor 12958, sup 
Machinists helpers 9713, tax, n, d, 
d f, $9; sup, $1.26...... 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, dec, ’11, 75c; d f, 7c 
sup, 5 eeenneneny besaegcendcsece 
Local 39, int! bro of boilermakers and iron 
ship builders and helpers of A, sup. 
Federal} | abor 9300, sup.. wana 
Federal labor 9300, sup.. rekie cece 
. Federal! la oor 12630, sup. . 
Centra! bor council, Cle Elum 
tax, june, ‘11, to and inel nov, 
Machtnists helpers 14099, tax, dec, 
@ f, $1.35. 
_— workers prot 6888, tax, dec, 7 
: df, S5e 


-_ su melers 14086, tax, dec, ‘Il, $7.50: 
Rhode | 


Wash, 
"11, $1.35; 


nd state federation of jabor, 
tax, jan, \l, to and inel dee, ‘11 
Central labor union, Bridgeport,Conn, tax, 
may: 1, to and inel oct, ‘11 
rades and labor assem, ponnerunanees WwW 
Va, sup : 


230 54 


1 00 
1 30 
2 70 


4 06 
1 75 


5 00 


137 00 


15 00 
10 00 
5 00 
2 50 
2 50 

80 
1 40 
410 
1 8 
1 00 
1 80 
2 00 
2 00 
3 30 


16. Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, tax, 


8, O, Nn, “11, $4.60; d f, $4.50; sup, $6.50 

Pacific coast maritime builders federation 
2, Seattle, Wash, sup 

Labor council, Galveston, Tex, sup 

Central trades and labor assem, Elmira, 
N Y, tax, a, 8, 0, "11 

Central labor council, 
vicinity, Oreg, sup. . 

Laborers prot 8249, tax, nov, 
$1.50; sup, $3.25.. 

Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, n, d, “Ll, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, 50c. 

Scale workers prot 7592, tax, oct, “11, $7;d f, 
$7; sup, $2.. 

Federal labor 9066, tax, 0, n, d, 
d f, $3.75; sup, $2.25. . 

Bridge tenders prot 13089, tax, dec, ‘11, ‘$4; 
d f, $4; sup, $4.60 

Federal labor 11617, tax, oct, 11, $2.50; d f, 
RG Ass dadueede ; os 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 12971, tax, 
dee, ‘11, $12; df, $12 die ‘ 

Stone ~ ‘wonimeen 13098, tax, dec, "ll, $2.60; 
d f, $2 6 

Telephone ope rators 107%, tax, dec, "Ll, We; 
< 50 

Machinists helpers and laborers 14141, tax, 
nov, "11, $1.06; d f, $1.05. 

Federal labor 8279, tax, o, n, d, “Ll, $8.75; 4 f, 


of Portland and 


“1, $1.50; d f, 


$3.75 av 
Federal labor 12987, tax, sept, ° 
75e 


Railroad helpers and laborers MI1C8, tax, 
nov, ‘11, $1.26; d f, $1.26 
Machinists helpers 13194, tax, nov, ‘ll, 35ec; 


d f, 35c 

Coal hoisting supervisors 13122, tax, dec 
‘ll, 75c; d f, Tbe 

Federal labor 8116, tax, 0, n, d, $3.90; df, 
3. 


$3.90 a 
Federal labor 8306, tax, nov, ‘ll, $2.50; df. 


E levator conductors and starters 11969, 
tax, dec, ‘11, $13.20; df, $13.20 
Cemetery employes 13073, — nov, 11, $1; 


Federal labor 8288, sup 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, tax, 
o, n, d, ‘11, $3.90; d f, $8.90; sup, 25c.. 

International longshoremens asso, tax, 
o, n, d, ’ Sina , palpent 

Order of railroad telegraphers, tax, o, n, d, 
‘1 ‘ 

L A Tanquary, Pueblo, Colo, refund of 
organizing expenses 

Federal labor 14167, tax, nov, ‘ll, %c; df, 
95c ; acct sup, 37c. 

Oak park and river forest township high 
school, Oak Park, Ill, sup .... 

Central labor union, Brooklyn, N ie sup . 

Telephone operators 14191, sup............. 

United laborers 14192, sup 

Federal labor 14198, sup. 

Central labor union, Fremont, Ohio, tax, 
july, ‘11, toand incl dec, ‘ll. 
United tradesand labor council of Dunkirk 
and vicinity, N Y, sup.... . 
Trades and labor conned, Rowan co, N Cc, 
tax, j, a, s, "11, $2.50; sup, 25c 

Hard lime bridge and curb tome cutters 
12787, tax, n, d, ‘11, $8.10; d f, $3.1 

Machinists helpers and laborers raise; tax, 
oO, n, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.60.. - 

Federal labor 12968, tax, nov, ‘11, $1. 70; df, 

. 

Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, dec, ‘ll, 
$2.65; d f, $2.65 

Suspender workers 11251, tax, o, n, d, "ll, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, dee, ‘11, 35¢; 


$15 5 
2 
l 


2 
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Railroad Workers, Stone Workers, 
Miners, Farmers — 


All you men who do heavy work, the kind of work 
that’s hard on shoes—you can make your work 
shoes last twice as long, by protecting the leather 
counters and heels with metallic heels. Lighter than 
leather. Bought ready attached to work shoes, or 
quickly fitted by any cobbler. If your dealer isn’t 
supplied, write us. Your inquiry brings a booklet. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 





18, 


United 
Railroad 
Federal labor 12 387, tax, 


Gas workers 12369, tax, 
Federal labor 


Laborers prot 


NY 


Railroad helpers and 


Fede * ieee 


Soil pipe makers and helpers 13052, 


Federal labor 12696, tax, nov, 


Federal labor 14135, tax, nov, 


d f, 35c 
Central 
o, n, 


labor union, Baker, Oreg, tax, s, 


Flour and cereal mill employes 13213, tax, 
f, 2 


oO, 0, 
, $1.05; 


laborers 14143, ‘tax, dec 
d f, $1.05. 

helpers and laborers 14088, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, $5; d f, $5 

dec, ‘ll, 50c; d f, 
50c ee — 
n, d, "Ll, $6; d f, $6 
13048, tax, nov, ‘11, $4.25; d f, 
$4.25 


14096, tax, nov, “Li, $4.50; d f, 


$1.50.. 


Journeymen sailmake rs 12761, tax, dec, *11, 
») F 


A ;) 
or, re galia, button, and leather 

nove elty workers 14065, tax, dec, *11, $1.85; 

dl f, $1.85. 

3utton worke rs prot 12854, sup... 

navy yard clerks and draftsmens 

asso 12327, tax, nov, °11, $7.35; d f, $7.35..... 

laborers 12960, tax, 


"11, $2.60; d f, $2.60. 


oct, 


Ste ——. oT and ty pists asso 12755, tax, 


dee, yf 
ee. tax, 0, n, 


$5.80.. 


Egg inspectors 8705,‘sup 
Mechanics helpers 12864, sup 
Federal labor 14067, 


tax, nov, 11, $2.35; ¢ 
$2.35; sup, $1.50. 

tax, 
d f, $3.75; sup, $4.70 


"ll, $2; 
"11, $1.50; di f, 


dec, *11, $8.75; 
sup, $2.25 . 


$1.50; sup, $10. 


House raisers and movers 12814, tax, n, d, 


$0 70 
2 50 
4 00 
2 10 
10 00 


1 00 
12 00 


50 


18. 


. Central trades and labor coune ‘il, 


‘11, 90c; d f, 90¢; sup, 50c 

Horse nail workers 7180, 
ix “fe eee eee 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, dec, ’11, ane 
d f, $2.50; sup, $3.85 . 

Newspaper solicitors 12766 tax, oO, n, 11, $3.2% 
d f, $3.25; sup, $4 

Federal labor 13136, tax, $2.25; df 
$2.25; sup, $3.50 

Badge and lodge paraphernalia 
9136, tax, jan, °12, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

John B. Lennon, treas A F of L, 
ton, Ill, int on deposit 

Intl stereotypers and electroty per s union, 
tax, nov,’ 

Intl glove workers union of A, tax, n, da,’ 

Stove mounters intl union, tax, o, n, d, 

Amal society of carpenters and ion 
tax, o. n, d, ‘ll 

a printing pressme nofN a 
d, *ll 

Tunnel and subway 
union, tax, nov, ’ll.... inaand 

Stenographers, bookkee pers, typewriters 
and assistants asso 11597, tax, o, n, d, 1) 
$1.50; d f, $4.50 


tax, dec, 


dec, ‘ll, 
makers 


Blooming- 


tax, o, n 


constructors int! 


Parkers- 
burg, W Va, sup 

Cleaners and dyers 14195, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14194, ‘sup.. 

United ye council, Brownville, Pa 
tax, o, n, d, aoe ; 3 5 

Federal labor Maa. tax, oO, n,d, ‘ll, $1.50 
d f, $1.60...... neha 

Railroad helpe rs and 13221, 
nov, ‘ll, 50c; d f, 50c 

Button workers prot 
$1.60; d f, $1.60 

Water pipe caulkers 
$1.95; d f, $1.95.. 

Lamp weoliees 12618, tax, 
$2.90 

Stenographers and typewriters 11655, re- 
turn of amount in treasury ; 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, oct 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkee pers 
and assistants 11778, sup 

Intl alliance bill posters and billers of A. 
su 

Local 2, int! bro composition roofe rs, damy 
and waterproof workers, sup 

Intl bro composition roofers, 
waterproof workers, tax, o, n,d, 
sup, $2.50 

Local 227, bro of railway cle rks, ‘sup 

Tin, steel, iron, and graniteware workers 
10943, sup » oteeeain 

Machinists helpers 13069, "11, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25; sup, 50c.. 

Locomotive hostlers and he Ipers 11894, tax 
dee, °11, $3; d f, $3; sup, $3.25 “ 

Vermont state federation of labor, sup 

Local 12, int] stone pavers and curb setters 


laborers tax, 


14069, tax, nov, ‘Il 


10830, tax, j, f, m, “11, 


n, d, ‘11, $2.90; d f, 


damp and 
"11, $18.60 


tax, nov, 


sup.. ‘aevnbet as 
Womens intl union label league, Seattle 
Wash, sup. 
Central federated union, 
sup 
Central labor council, Oil C ity, 
Womens union label league, 


Wash, sup.. 


Providence, RI 


Pa, sup 
Everett 


2%. Saw mill workers prot 14196, sup 


Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax 
5, & @& 2 

Central labor union, Thompsony ille, 
tax, jan, ‘11, to and incl june, 

Yonkers eee of labor, Yonkers, 
tax, j, 

Horse neal makers 9856, tax, dee, 11, $2.15; 
d f, $2.15 


Fede - labor 


Conn 


NY 


12078, ‘tax, 


O, n, *l1, $4.15; df 


$4. ‘ 

Federal labor 8217, tax, dec,’ll 

padeeal labor , tax, dec, * 
1.10 

Paper bag makers 9309, tax, 0, n, d, 
d f, $9.75. 

Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers of A, tax, dec, 

Glass bottle blowers asso ie the U Sand 
Can, tax, o, n, d, "11, $150; sup, $40 

Amal meat cutters and butchermen ‘of 


“11, $9.75; 


30 


450 
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THE COOKS 
FAVORITE 











. NA,tax, dee, "ll 
Spinners intl union, tax, o, n, d, "1, $83; 2-¢ 
hatters assess, $44 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, nov, ‘ll 
Stoneware potters 8302, sup 
Centra trades and labor union, St Louis, 


tradesand labor union, E St Louis, 
Dd 
nd drainage pipe layers 12824, tax, 
Se; d f, 8c; sup, $1.4 
cap, cork, and Da aS 10875, 


workers prot 13133, tax, nov, 
sup, $3.25. 
labor 10185, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.60; d f, 
sup, $3.60 
Unit ibor Congress, of Mahoning co, 
Ohio ip lise hictinnias 
Gas a! water workers 10678, ‘tax, nov, "ll, 
$10; d f. $10... 
Centra! labor union, Concord, NH, sup 
Fede abor 14078, sup. .... 
Thos Cuneen, West Orange, N J, sup 
Allen } Kie ffer, Springfield, Ga, sup 
int! alliance theatrical stage employes, 
Uni States and Can,sup 
Hotel and restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance, ete, sup aa 
Gas a water workers 10678, tax, dec, ‘ll, 
$10: «1 f $10, 
Gas and water workers 10678, sup 


Zl. Agric ural workers 14197, sup 


go labor 10128, tax, dee, ‘li, $1.25; af, 
ee abor 12787, tax, n, d, "11, $1.50; d f, 
AK 2 

Sewer ners and repairers 10886, tax, o, 
D, d, ‘li, $15; d f, $15 

Railrood he Ipers and laborers 14162, tax, 
dec, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 

Ege lish te rs and a 13006, tax, nov, 
ste Bic if, 050 
Grain »y« 

d f, $3 


Railway postal clerks prot asso 13222, tax, 
nov, ‘ll, 45e; d f, 45c 

Cigar eery, eee strippe rs 11939, tax, 
dec, ‘11, $3; 

Allied whe vil helpers 13219, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
$1.50; d f, $1.6 

American pa of plate engrave rs 9008, 
tax, dec, "11, $1.60; d f, $1.60 

Penn state fed of labor, tax, oct, ‘ll, to and 
incl mar, ‘12. 

Trades and labor council, Lima, Ohio, tax, 
o,n,d, ‘Ul 

Trades and labor assem, Breese, Ill, tax, 
dec, ‘ll, j, f, 12 

Federated trades council, Eureka, ¢ ‘al, tax, 
aug, ‘ll, toand incl jan, ")2..... 

The united mine workers of A, tax, nov, il 

Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, dec 
11 


Nat! bro of operative potters, tax, n, d, ‘ll 
Federal labor 12756, tax, nov, ’11, $4; d f, $4; 
sup, $1.75 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup 
Federal labor 8367, sup aa 
Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cal, sup 
Journeymen tailors union of A, sup 
Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, sup 
Agricultural workers 11827, tax, nov, ‘ll, 
$7.15; d f, $7.15; sup, $4 


. Federal labor 8227, tax, n, d, ‘ll, $1.70; d f, 


$1.70... ere . as 
Federal labor 12648, tax, 0, n, d, "Il, $2.55: 
2.55 


Federal labor 11983, tax, o, n, “11, $5; d f, $5 
Flour and cereal a employes 14046, tax, 
dec, ‘Ll, 35c; d f.: ° on 
Wire Grawe rs 13408, tax, 0, n, d, ‘11, $1.90; 

d f, $1.0 
Bottiers ae 8434, tax, Oo, n, d, "11, $5.70; d f, 
$5.70. 
Oil and g: as well workers 12001, “tax, n, d, "ll, 
$1.95; d f, $1. : 
Chainmake ~y 14051, tax, dee, ‘ll, $1; df, $1. 
Watch case makers 12786, tax, dec, ‘11, 60c; 


Richmond Boro central trades and labor 
council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, o, n, d,"1l 

Federated trades council, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, tax, 8,0, n, ll 

New Hampshire State fe deration of labor, 
tax, oct, "11, to and incl sept, 

Trades council, Hillsboro, Ill, tax, S, 0, n, d, 
’ j, 12 


Intl alliance theatrical peaaee ‘mployes of 
the U S and Can, tax, dec, ‘ll 

Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, 
oO, n, d, “ll, acet j, "12 

Intl asso bridge and struc tural iron work- 
ers, tax, dec. 

Paving cutters union of the U Sand Can, 
tax, dec, *11, $17.50; sup, $1. 

Bridge te nders mutual benefit asso 14131, 
tax, o, n, ‘11, $10; d f, $10 

-_ glass workers intl asso of A, tax, 0, 

d, ‘ll . meaty 

Fe decal labor 10128, sup 

Federal labor 11617, sup 

Rockmen and excavators 12438, sup 

Scalemens prot 11408, tax, dec, “11, B: df, $8; 
sup, $5.25. 

Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, sup. 

United trades and labor council, Buffalo, 
N Y, sup 

Eliot S Adams, Waverly, Mass, sup 

Local 44, united upholsterers int! union of 
N A, su eee 

Cloc k and wate h makers 13158, tax, nov, "ll, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 25c.... 

E B Green, Lynn, Mass, sup =n 

W Moore, Washington, D C, sur D 

Hat  eaeren 11504, tax, dec, iL, $1. 40; df, 


1.4 
ofice building ‘employ es "12865, tax, oct, 
$1.50; d f, $1.5 
United bbteuss 13097, tax, nov, ‘ll, $l; d f, 


$l. . 
Federal labor 12750, tax, dec, ‘11, $1.55; d f, 
$1.56 . 


Newspape r and mail deliverers 9468, tax, 
oct, "11, $50; 

Federated tt. council, Waukesha, 
Wis, tax, j, a,s, ‘ll. 

Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, o, 


18}30 
8340 


5 10 
10 00 


70 


80 

00 

2 00 
3 10 
100 00 
2 50 
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IN DEPENDENT S ALT CO. , MAIN OFFICE 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


to 24 Taylor St, 


332 East 103d Street 
Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-791 








n, d, ‘ll , - ‘ 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, 
o, n, d, “ll 
Central labor union, Barre, Vt, tax, may, 
‘ll, to and incl oct, ° ‘ 
Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, « 
n, d.’ : 
Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, n, d, 
uel 


Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers int! union, tax, dec, ‘Il 
Machinists helpers 13147, tax, n, d, 11, $1.20; 
d f, $1.20; sup, $1 
Assorters and packers 83516, sup 
Intl asso of steam and hot water fitters 
and helpers, sup. 
Central trades and a ubor assem, Syracuse, 
N Y, tax, s, 0, n, “11, $2.50; sup, $2.50 
arene derrickme ns 1 387 8, tax, dec, , $4.7. 75; 
f, $1.75; sup, $2 “a 
rur dressers 13185, tax, jan, 2, $10; df, $10; 
p, $2 sonia 
petivend er helpers 14059, tax, 
dec, ‘ll, 35c; d f, 35c; sup, 50c. 


%. Central A od: union, Pontiac, Mich, sup 


Machinists neon and laborers 12952, tax, 
n, d, "ll, $6; 

Mac —— & AS ~ and laborers 14050, tax, 
dee » aie 55; d A $l. 55 

Mac Remiets helpers 18077, tax, n, d, ‘11, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80. ES: 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, n, d, "11, $15; d f, $15 

Sheet straighteners and paper cutters 
14108, tax, dec, ’11, $1.50; d f, $1. 

Chainmakers 14097, tax, dec, ‘il. ‘EL. 30; d f, 
$1.30 , 

Sail and tentmakers 12757, tax, dee, "ll, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25 iain ae ae 

Laborers prot 12713, tax, dec, ’11, $1.65; d f, 
$1.65 ron . ‘ 

Gas workers 127 tax, dec, ‘ll, $3.10; d f, 
$3.10 pate 

Buggage messengers 10167, tax, n, 
d f, $2 

Federal labor 12424, tax, oct, + * 

Federal labor 13128, tax, oct, ‘ll, $1. 20: a f, 
P ay 

Federal labor 8786, tax, dec, 


Federal labor 12922, tax, dec, "11, $10; d f, $10 
Federal labor 12363, tax, s, 0, n, d, "LI, $1.40; 
a f, $1.40. ual 
Federal! labor 12916, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.40; d f, 
$1.40 
Railroad machinists helpers and laborers 
14144, tax, nov, ‘11, $3.70; d f, $3.70 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, oct 
d f, $2 ‘ epee 
Womens prot 12721, tax, s, o, n,’ll 
d f, $2.70. ° _— ‘ 
Federal labor 12686, tax, nov, ’11, $2.45; d 
$2.45 Sa 
Fe sderal labor 12768, tax, acct nov, ’1l, 30c; 
a oc ae ‘ 
Tobacco strippers 12600, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1; 
d f, $1 
Trades council, Phoenix, Ariz, tax, july, 
‘Ll, toand incl dee, ‘11 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, 
aug, ‘ll, toand incl jan, "12. 
‘al labor 12670, tax, nov, ‘ll, $1.25; d f, 


Laborers prot 12913, tax, nov, ‘LI, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50. 

Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, 
tax, a, 8, 0, “ll ease , 

Trades and labor assem, Harrisburg, III, 
tax, o, n, d, ‘ll osenee 

Trades and labor assem, New Castle, Pa, 


26. 


tax, oct, ‘ll, to and incl mar, ‘12 
Trades and labor council, Danville, II, tax 
a Rn, &,* 5 a 
Trades and labor council, East Palestine 
Ohio, tax, o, n, d,’ 
Podeunsten of labor, Geneva, N. Zs GRa, 
o,n, d, ee ne 
Central lair ‘union, Toledo, Ohio, tax 
o, n, d, 
Trades a labor assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax 
oct, “ll, to and ine! mar, *l2 
Watch case engravers int] asso of A, 
o, n,d, 
Operative plasterers intl asso of the 
and Can, tax, dee, ‘ll 
Intl wood carvers asso of N A, tax, dec, 
Cigarmakers intl union of A, tax, oct, * 
Trades council, Austin, Tex, sup 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can 
sup ae 
D J Farley, Streator, Ill, sup... 
Federation of labor, Springticid, Ill, sup 
Trades and labor council, Miles City, Mont 
sup 
Leather handlers 14102, sup ‘ 
United laborers 13116, tax, nov, ‘11, $1.35 
d f, $1.35; sup, 50¢ 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walla 
Wash, sup ‘ 
Federal labor 12924, sup 
Labor trades council, Peru, Ind, sup 
Washington State Federation of labor, sup 
JG Oldham, Kearney, Nebr, sup 
Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, sup 
Federal labor 12009, tax, dee, ‘ll, $l; df 
$1; sup, $1 
Federal labor 8203, tax, dec, ‘11, $1.50; d f 
$1.60; sup, $1 es 
Tobacco strippers 10422, sup atae 
David Soloan, Norma! College, Truro, N 8S 
sup 
Botton workers prot 14115, sup 
Tobacco strippers 12502, tax, nov, *11, $3.25 
d f, $3.25; sup, $1.50... 
— cleaners and scalers 12881, tax, ,n 
$5; d f, $5; sup, $4.60. ... : 
Boothineks nag seers, tax, nov, "11, $4.65 
d f, $1.65; sup, sian 
Federal labor 1178. tax, dee, "11, $3.20; di f 
$5.20; sup, $4.25 = 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layer 
and helpers intl-union, sup.... 
Meat, food, and sanitary science inspect 
ors asso 12912, sup. 
Quarry workers Intl union of N A, sup 
Federal labor 11164, tax, o, “11, $l; df, $1 
Federal labor 14073, tax, n, di. "11, $25; d f, $2 
Pedernl taker 7295, tax, Oo, n, d, "11, $1.50; 


Mac head ts helpers and laborers 12891, tax 
dee, "I, $1; d 

Railroad machinists helpe rs one laborer 
14043, tax, nov, ‘11, $2.50; d f, $2.5 

Machinists helpers tar tax, ad 11, J, 12 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 ae caaaniies 

Railway helpers and laborers 12775, tax 
dee, "11, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, $1.25........ 

Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, dec, ‘1! 
$2; df, $2; sup, $1 i “ve 

Federated trades council, Milwauke 
Wis, sup 

Central labor council, Be llingham, Wash 
tax, sept, ‘ll, to and incl feb, ’12 

Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax 
o, n, d, “1h. : : inn ‘ 

Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, o, n, d, ‘1! 

Central — union, Lincoln, Nebr, tax 
o, n, d, 

United bro aeaiei penters and joine rs ofA 
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nt cutters asso of A. tax, dec, ‘ll 

wood workers intl 
‘ll 

r bottle peand peddlers 8934, tax, 
50; d f, $1. 

or workers 13196, tax, nov, ‘ll, 

dee, "ll, + d f, 75¢ 


labor 14165, tax, : 
hat workers 12675, 


straw and felt 
, 12, $5; d f, $5 : 
orkers 10519, tax, dec, ‘11, $2.50; d f, 


labor 12362, tax, dec, "11, $2.85; df, 


inspec tors 11254, tax, 0, n, d, *11, $38.40; 
SS.40 

and labor assem, 
tax, 0, n, d, "ll 

| labor union, 

n, d, 

Trades and labor asse m, 
o, n.d, ‘1 Z 
Mascade co trades and labor assem, 
Sox, G Ms Gy Wes osec0 
Mentral trades and labor 
land, N Y, tax, oct,’ll, 
@entral labor union, Woonsocket, 
o, n, a, 
Gentre ul 
n, d, ‘ll 
@enti il labor union, 


Marshalltown, 


of ‘Chicopee, Mass, 


Decatur, Ill, tax, 


Mont, 


council, Cort- 
to and inc! mar, ‘12 
R I, tax, 
tax, o 


ll 
Bt union, Trenton, N J, 


Berlin, N H, tax, s, 0, 
ind re staurant employes intl alli- 
ete, sup 

ipal doe k builders, dept docks and 

es 13041, sup 

labor 12396, 

; sup, 24c 

labor S389, tax, oO, n, ¢ 
es 


Feder tax, o, n, d, 


Federal 


kers p and b 6170, tax, dec,’ 
5: sup, $1.60 
labor 10829, sup 
76, car - nters 
N Y, sur 
labor 


and joiners, New 


Centr ‘eounali: ‘Zanesville, Ohio, 

sup . wie 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, 
labor 8583, sup 


iners 10535, tax, de C, 


sup 


Ll, $2.25; df, 


labor 12974, tax, 0, nm, d, ‘ll, $4; 


labor 8398, tax, 8,0, n “1, $2.25; df, 


labor 13086, tax, sept, ‘ll, We; df, 


i he Ipe rs. and laborers 14075, tax, 


$l; seee eee 
ts he Ipers 13117, tax, dec, “ll, $4; 
Brattleboro, Vt, tax, 


N H, 
York, Pa, 


ibor 
o,n, d, 

ibor union, 

— j, f, 12 
1 of trade 


union, 


Concord, tax, s, 


unions, tax, 


1d labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 
n, ‘li 

trades and labor 

N Y, tax,s, o, n, ‘ll 
ishers, buffers, platers, and brass 
intl union of N A, tax, dec, ‘ll 
lasso of street and electric rail- 
ployes of A, tax, dee, ‘il 

vorkers prot 14172, tax, nov, ‘Il, Tic; 


assem, Water- 


lomestic 12767, tax, jan, ‘12, $1; 
| cereal mille mployes: 13214, tax, 
$1.70; d f, , 
stock dt ow rs 10184, tax, ‘nov, ‘ll, 
$l. Ru 
s helpers 12795, tax, ‘jan, 
sup, Be, 
s ® he Ipers and laborers 12906, tax, 
tt; df, $4; sup, $ 
ers 10535, sup. 
bor 12102, tax, ‘nov, 


ris) 


12, $1.80; 


“11, $10; df, 


bor 9998, tax, jan, ‘12, 


D. $6.50 


$4.60; d 


union of A, tax, 


$10; 


$3 00 
219 


5 00 


00 


STATEMENT 


29. 


Federal labor 12630, sup 

Newsboys prot 9077, sup 

United laborers 13018, sup 

Central trades and labor council, Kingston, 
N Y, sup 

Central labor union, 

Paving cutters unton of the 
and Can, sup. nests 

Geo J Bohner (carpenters and 
New York, N Yesup 

Agricultural workers 12 
d f, $1.15; sup $5 

Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
ers of U Sand Can, tax, o, n,d, ‘ll 

Intl bro of boilermakers and iron 
builders of A, tax, o, n, d, ‘ll 

Office building employes 12865, tax, n, d, "11, 
2.50; d f, $2.50 “ 

Guernsey Valley trades and labor ¢ 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, ‘11 

United labor congress, Mahoning co, Ohio, 
tax, a, 8, oO, ‘ll 

Trades and labor 
tax, o,n, d, ‘ll 

Trades and labor 
tax, o, n, d, ” : 

Trades council, Alexandria, 
‘ll, toand incl oct, ‘ll 

Garde press florists 11984, tax, o, n, d, 
$3: df, $3 

Highway dept laborers 141%, tax, dec, 
$8; d f, $3; sup, $1.60 

A L Urick, Des Moines, Iowa, sup.. 

Clarence G Myers, Waterloo, Iowa, sup. 

Federal! labor 9985, sup. 

Central labor union, Bangor, 

Premium on bonds 

Advertisements Am FED 

Subscriptions Am FED 

Small supplies 


Meriden, Conn, sup 


joiners), 


05, tax, j, 12, $1.15; 


ship 
assem, 


assem, Brainerd, Minn, 


assem, Columbus, Ga, 


Va, tax, wot 


Me, su p 


Total 

EXPENSES 

rent TA Wickersham 

Salary, office employes, week ending dec 
2, ll: L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, $26.80 
(balance of salary); J E Giles, $12.67; D L 
Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $19.40; I M 
Lauber, $23.42; W H Howlin, $19.68; A E 
Hawkins, $18.04; G A Boswell, $19.92; D J 
Nielsen, $18.31; R S Thomas, $14; M 
Webster, $22.05; S Lankford, $18.57; F K 
Carr, $14; C R Brenneman, $19.57; E R 
Brownley, $12.63; W von Ezdorf, $15.58; 
F KE Waggaman, $13; M M Connell, $13.09; 

C Howard, $15; N E Lynch, $10.84; SB 

W oolls, $10; E J Tracy, $9; G P Boswell, 
$9; A M Wood, $l5; H K Myers, $17.16: 
A E Knight, $13.64; L S Nichols, $17.65.... 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing cire u- 
lars in envelopes: B L Calhoun, $8.25; E 
B Kane, $9 

Excess baggage on convention trunks, 
Washington Southern Railroad co 

Excess baggage on convention trunks, 
Washington Terminal co 

Hauling convention trunks, 
fer co oees 

Legislative expenses: A E Holder, 
A E Holder, $40; A E Holder, $40; 
Hamilton, $1; M G Hamilton, $95; 
Hamilton, $51 . 

Organizing expenses, C 

Salary, 
van 

Express charges on 6 boxes of convention 
matter shipped from Atlanta, Ga, to 
Washington, Adams Express co 

Salary, office employe, week ending dec 2, 
‘ll, J Kelly 

Balance of expenses as stenographer, At- 
lanta convention, R L Guard 

Organizing expenses: H L Kichelberger 
$58.65; H G Kelly, $1.75; H T Keating, $50; 
T H Flynn, $51.20; Wm Bork, $58.30; W E 
Terry, $51; J L Lewis, $64.95 : 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
fourth and fifth weeks, ending nov ll and 
nov 18, ‘ll, William Hyman 

Express charges on 2 boxes of convention 
matter shipped from Atlanta, Ga, to 
Washington, DC, Adams Express co 


December, 1911, 


Union Trans- 


$40; 
MG 
MG 


E Finnegan 
week ending dec 2, ‘ll, J W Sulli- 


United States 


] 

7 

142 2 
1,272 
106 

s 


$195,108 


$382 





180 


4. 


. Legislative 


. Organizing expenses: 


. Organizing 


18. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Organiziug expenses, Jacob Tazelaar 

Organizing expenses: S A _ Bramlette, 
$63.50; H G Kelly, $10; J A Flett, $31.25; 
J J Cunningham, $38.40; Israel Solon, 
$44.10; Cal Wyatt, $80.70; Joseph Tyl- 
koff, $25 

Expenses atte nding confe rence relative to 
the contempt case, New York City, dec 6, 
‘11 (id f), Frank Morrison, secy 

Organizing expenses: C A Miles. $26.5 2; ET 
Flood, $61.05; © E Finnegan, $48.75 

176 electros and | half tone, Natl Engravy- 
ing co ‘ 

Printing daily ‘proceedings Atlanta 
vention, Appeal Publishing co 

Printing roll call and envelopes, Atlanta 
convention, Appeal Publishing co 

Balance expenses as stenographer, 
lanta convention, S E Woolls, $9.20; 
Faber, $12 

Organizing expe nse: s, J D Chubbuck 

Strike benefits to federal labor 8 for sixth 
week, ending nov 25, AB Essington 

Strike benefits to mac hinist helpers 12345 
for seventh week,ending dec 2, *ll, F A 
Walters 

Salary, office employes, week ending dec 9, 
‘ll: J Kelly, $30; R LGuard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Gaver,$19; L ASterne, $31.28; 
J E Giles, $26.92; D L Bradley, $18; F La 
Faber, $18; | M Rodier, $20.20; I M Lauber 
$27: W H Howlin, $22.07; A E Hawkins. 
$17.50; G A Boswell, $18; D J Nielsen, $15 
RS Thomas, $16.66; M Webster, $20.36; S 
Lankford, $19.29; F K Carr, $17.8: C R 
Breneman, $14.86; E R Brownley, $15.43; 
W von Ezdorf, $18.56; F E Waggaman, 
$18.17; M M Connell, $18.46; S E Woolls, 
$18.29; E C Howard, $18.22; N E Lynch, 
$14.80; S B Woolls, $12.35; E J Tracy, $11.25; 
G P Boswell (4) days), $6.75; H K Myers, 
$18.51; LS Nichols, $15; A M Wood, $17.80; 
AE Knight, $l4.. 

Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes: E B Kane, a 70: BL 
Calhoun, $10.70... 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce. 

Salary, week ending dec 9, *11, J 
van. 

Organizing e xpenses, Co Young : 

Contribution to AM FED, Thomas Reece. 

Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co.. 

Organizing expenses, J J Cunningham 

Balance of expenses and services as offi- 
cial stenographer, Atlanta convention, 
Mary Burke East 2 

1 line cut, $15.62; 1 tint block, $6. 24 (organ- 
izing expenses); Natl Engraving co.. 

expenses: A E Holder, $40; 
M G Hamilton, $5l..... 

On account attorney fees and 
relative to the contempt case 
Ralston, Siddons & Richardson. 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 13042, 
for second week, ending nov 4, ’ll, CH 


Feldmiller 
Organizing expenses, “PF Duffy. a: 
W E Terry $51: HF 


Keating, $52; H L Eichelberger, $53.65; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $25; Cal Wyatt, $69.85; 
J L Lewis $52.45; J J Cunningham, $46.65; 
Jacob Tazelaar, $60.23; E T Flood, $61.56; 
S A Bramlette, $54.25; C E Finnegan, 
$48.65; T H Flynn, $50.60; F H McCarthy, 
$164.90; F L Rist, $78. 

Contribution to AM FED, 

Organizing expenses: G R 
$10; W T Hickey, $10 

Stamps: 5,000 l-c, $50; 
100 6-c, $6; 200 8-c, $16; 400 10-c, $40; POdept 

expenses: Wm Bork, $56.15; 
JA Filett, $82.35; Israel Solon, $53.46 

Strike benefits to mechanics nawere 12864 
for fifth week, ending nov 18, ” j 
Donelin ... 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 1234 
for eighth week, ending dec 9, ‘ll, F A 
Walters. aia 

Organizing e xpenses, J L Allen.... 

Refund on subscription, Grumeaux News 
and Sub co.. = 

Organizing expenses, Andrew Boyd 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, 


con- 


At- 
F I, 


“Ww Sulli- 


expe nses 
(ld f), 


Hans Fehlinger, 
Richardson, 


200 4-c, $8; 100 5-c, $5; 


‘ea 


$62 13 


a> 
t 
= 
& 


& vo 
ue 


Sanuk 
SSSxs Ss 


se 8 
se 


91 00 


1,000 00 


36 00 
50 00 


868 78 
5 00 


20 00 
126 00 
140 96 


82 00 


120 00 
10 00 


60 
20 00 


13. 


. Freight 


19. 


20. 


}A Miles, $30.41..... 
Strike benefits to fede . labor 9626 for fift 
week, ending dec 20, W E Gould, fir 
secy. . ee 
For corrections, daily proceedings At 
lanta, Ga, and for assistance on stamping 
and sending out the eighth and twe ate 
days proceedings, Appeal Publishing ¢ 
For electrotyping 279 plates for daily Pro 
ceedings Atlanta Convention, Appea 
Publishing co ner 
Strike benefits to federal labor 
seventh week, ending dec 2, °*H], R 
son, fin secy-treas.... “vee 
Stamps, 3,000 10-c, P ¢ yde pt 
Services for two day s in reading proof o 
proceedings of Atlanta convention, W < 
Gredig. 
Premium on bond, for 
as secy of the A F of L, J Sprigg Pook 
Contribution to Am Frep, Thomas Reec: 
Order books, A Zicht! & co 
Organizing expenses: Joseph 
$10; J B Dale, $10 ... 


9993, fo 
Ande: 


Frank Morriso: 


Sorense! 


. ae 4 — employes, week ending de: 


J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $30; LD } 
Manning, $25, LA Gaver, $19; LA Stern: 
$25; J E Giles, $19; D L Bradley, $18; F | 
Faber, $18; I M Rodier (1 day vacation 
$17; I M Lauber, $24.59; W H Howlin,$19.48 
A E Hawkins $17.89: G A Boswell, $16; D 
Nielsen, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M Web 
ster, $23.06; S Lankford, $15; F K Car 

; C R Breneman, $12; E R Brownley 
$12; W von Ezdorf, $17.32; F E Wagea 
man,$l4; M M Connell, $13.88; S E Woolls 
$18.29; EX C Howard, $17.18; N E Lynch 

S B Woolls, $10.47; G P Boswell, $9 
A E Knight, $12; E J Tracy, $9.48; H kK 
Myers, $17.16; LS Nichols, $21.28; IM Ro 
oe (5 days vacation, week ending d« 

11),$17; I M a (vacation, week 
aD an dec 30, *11), 

Printing: 11,120 sane and order blanks 
$22.40; 10,000 4-pp leaflets folded, $30; 1,00 
report and order blanks, $4; 1.475 circu 
lars, $4.25; 2,000 inserts, $8; The Trad 
Unionist .... 

Organizing expenses, C O Young. . 

On account services and expenses relativ: 
to hatters case (2-c hatters assess), F ! 
Mulholland 

Organizing expenses, 

Legislative expenses: 
Moffitt, $51. 

Strike benefits to ‘mac hinist hel pe rs 127 
for third week, ending nov ‘ll, Orvs 
Ball, fin secy.. 

Strike benefits to machinists helpe - 125¢ 
for sixth week, ending nov 2%, H } 
Simmons, fin secy; Ernest Dollteride. 
pres 

Legislative expenses, 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

we | and expenses, week ending dec | 

J W Sullivan...... 

son's-c stamped enve lope s. 

Expressage, U S Express co 

on 8&8 empty boxes, 
Alvord & co 

One book, T D Muteh 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 1284 
for ninth week, ending dec 16, ‘11, Andrey 
Almy, pres, and F A Walters, fin secy 

Organizing expenses, W E Terry..... 

Strike benefits to machinists he iper san 
laborers 1292 for fourth week, endin 
nov ll, ll, John Erickson, treas. sins 

Organizing expenses: T H Flynn, $52. 
J D Pierce, $51.90; H T Keating, $50. 
J L Lewis, $55.20; Wm Bork, $56.20; H ‘ 
Kelly, $4.90; A A Hook, $20 ae 

Expressage, U S Expressage co.... 

Balance expenses, Atlanta conventior 
DF Manning 

Organizing expenses: 
$58.50; J J Cunningham, $48.35; 

S A Bramlette, $54.80; 

; C E Finnegan, $52.80; 

Jacob Tazelaar, $71.35 
PE office employes, week endin 

dec 28, ll: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $* 
D F Manning, $33.33; L A Gaver, $1! 


$13.72; 


J D Chubbuek. 
J A Moffitt, $27: 


M G Hamilton 


PO dept 


Littleflek 


H L Eichelberge 

J A Filet 
E T Floo 
Israel Solo: 





». Legislative expenses, 
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\ Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $19; D L 
tradley, : F L Faber, $19.71; 1 M 
6 days), $13.75; W H Howlin, 

A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 

D J Nielsen, $19.46; R S Thomas, 

33; M Webster. $i8; S Lankford, $15; 

k Carr, $16. 33; ’R Breneman, $12; E R 
rownley, $12 iy von Ezdorf, $18.56; F E 

\ aggaman, $16. 64; M M Connell, o18.88: 
kN Parsons, $16; S E Woolls, $16; E C 
Hows urd, $15; N E Lynch, $13; S B Woolls, 
E J Tracy, $12.16; LS Nichols, $15; 
A E Knight. $12; H B 


$ 333 


G P Boswell, $9; 


Andrews (4 days), $8.95; H K Myers, $15 
Addressing, folding, and enclosing circu- 
lars in envelopes, B L Calhoun. 
week ending dec 


Salary, office employe, 
~, IL (vacation), D J Nielsen : 

Fre ight and delivery charges on case ‘of 
printed matter, Merchants Transfer and 
Storage co Seeseseesesosaceaveses 

Organizing expe nses: 3 D Chubbuck, $43.06; 
Cal Wyatt, $74.56; J J Fitzpatrick, $20.40; 
H G Kelly, $5.40; Samuel Atkins, $10; F J 
Weber, $10; J A Robinson, $20; A Iron- 
side, $10; Joseph Tylkoff, $37.85. .. 

Strike benefits to federal labor 9993 for 
eighth week, ending dec 9, ‘11, Rufus An- 
derson fin secy-treas 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf...... 

. Addressing, folding, and enclosing eireu- 
lars in envelopes: B Furman, $6; E B 
Kane, $4.60; M H Harris, $6; C Mannakee, 
$6: A T Rodier, $6; S B Ritchie, $6; J Mc- 
Donald, $6; F V Minch, $6; P E Tritipoe, 
$6; D H Sprague, $6 

Strike benefits to federal labor 10829 for 
sixth week, ending nov 2%, ’ll, John F 
Daly, fin secy 

Organizing expenses, J E Campbell 

J A Moffitt 

Stamps, 800 4-c, PO de pt. 

Organizing expenses, C A Miles.. 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12561 

for seventh week, ending dec 2, °1l, EK F 
Dellbridge, pres; H E Simmons, secy 

Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $54.55; N 


Morales, $10... Ss ee 
Executive Council group, 
Harris & E we 

Printing dee, 
Printing co.. 

Printing stamped e nvelopes, 

iro ° 

Repair ing suit case, James S ‘Topham 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau 

Newspapers and magazines, Adams ne ws 
depot 

Telegrams, Weste rn Union Telegraph « co 

Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 

Cleaning one rug, E P Hinkle & co. 

Two proofs, Maurice Joyce Engraving co.. 

Electrical work, John H Tasker 

Salary and expenses, week ending dec 23, 
‘1, J W Sullivan 

Janitor service: Mrs poner, & ; Mrs Metzel, 
$1; Mrs Ready, $1; Mr Daly, $1; Mr Sulli- 
van, $1; Mr Remier, $10 

Strike benefits to federal labor 96% for 
sixth week, ending nov 27, ‘ll, W E Gould, 
fin secy 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12952 
for tifth week, ending nov 18, ‘ll, John 
Erickson, treas........ 

Strike benefits to button works prot 12854 
for ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
weeks, ending nov 6, 13, 20, and 27, ‘11, D 
DorgutaGs, GEG SUGARS. ccc cccscccccccccesses 

Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12345 
for tenth week, ending dec 28, ‘ll, F A 
Waiters, secy; Andrew Almy, pres 

. Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $49.16; 
H G Kelly, $6.96; William Bork, $55.90; 
C A Miles, $31.54; W E Terry, $69; I Solon, 
$55. 2; SA Bramlette, $45.50; T H Flynn, 

Jacob Tazelaar, $54; C O Young, 
5 ; J L Lewis, $55.40; H T Keating, 
$51 75: H L Eichelberger, $52.50... . 
Strike benefits to mechanics helpers 12864 
sixth week, ending nov 25, ‘ll, M W 
_Donelin, treas. 
Strike benefits to machinists helpers 12764 


, AM FED, ‘Law Reporter 


JP Dunn & 


104 00 


112 00 


120 00 


637 86 


72 00 


26. 


28. Salary 


29. Stamps: 17,000 2-c, 


30 


1 
. Stamps, 2,000 1- c, $20; £00 4- ¢, $20; 


for fourth week, ending nov HL, ‘HU, Orval 
Ball, fin secy 
Rent of table 
cleaning brushes, 6c; 
2 oil cans, sve 
Rental of typewriter 
Atlanta convention, 
Typewriter co 
lantique oak unit, with ‘pilaster ‘lock, "$29; 
12 unit transfer cases, $24; 8 transfer 
drawer cases, $12; 200 manila guides, $2; 
25 blue guides, 45c; Library Bureau 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Cable co 
Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 
Evening and Sunday Star, from apr Ist to 
may 29, ‘ll, Se; aug 81 to nov 2, ‘11, $1.24; 
dec 9, ‘ll, to jan 1, ‘12, 388¢; R K Whitford 
Carpentering work,Geo W Flather 
Commissions on advertising contracts for 
oct, ” 


and ¢ hair, $2: 1 ribbon, $1; 4 
4 type brushes, $1; 


tables and chairs at 
Smith Premier 


"P Odept 

Organizing expenses: J J Cunningham, 
$35.30; EK T Flood, $60.90; J A Flett, $47.70; 
JJ Fitzpatrick, $142; R K Beach, $10.. 

2 ribbons, L C Smith & Bros Typewriter co, 

Repairing typewriter, Remington Type- 
writer co.. 

One half-tone, 22 x 17, of Executive Council 
group, Nat Engraving co 

One line cut, Nat] Engraving co... aie 

Translating German, W von Ezdorf.. 

Repairing three trunks, James S Topham 

Locksmith work, Geo A Malone 

One box, Wm H Dyer 

Printing 1,000 half-tone proofs, 22 x 17, of the 
Executive Council group, Natl Engrav- 
ing co 

Repairs to typewriters, $2.75; 1 read easy 
copy holder, $2; the Smith Premier Type- 
writer co = 

Fee, m o, 156c; newspapers and magazines, 
2.71; fre ight and expressage, : 
matches, 40c; foreign postage duty, 30e : 
nails, 40c; hauling and drayage, $6.20; 
postage due, 80c; messenger service, 20c; 
disinfectant, gue; car tickets, $8.25; c 


Thos Jones. 

PO dept.. 

labor 9OGsS 
, Rufus - 


Hauling Am FED, 

Postage on Am FED, 

Strike benefits to federal 
ninth week, ending dec 16, 
derson, fin secy-treas..... 

office employes, week ending 5 

30, “ll: J Kelly, $0; D F Manning, $25; 
L A Gaver, $19; L. A Sterne, $25; D L 
Bradley, $18; J E Giles, $19; F L Faber, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $17; 
A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $17.42; 
R S Thomas, $14; M Webster, $18; S 
Lankford, $15; F K Carr, $14; C R Brene- 
man (5 days). $10; E R Brownley, $12; W 
von Ezdorf, $15; F E Waggaman, $14; M 
M Connell, $11; E N Parsons, $17; S E 
Woolls, $17; E C Howard, $145; N E Lynch, 
$10; S B Woolls, $10; E J Tracy, $9.32; 
L, Nichols, $15; H B Andrews, $9.75; H K 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell (3 days), $4.50; A 
E Knight, $12........ 

Addressing, folding and i~ c ire 7 
lars in envelopes: A T Rodier, $9; 
Calhoun, $8; E B Kane, $#; M V } RAY 
$10.50; F V Minch, $7.50; M H Harris, $9; 
C Mannakee, $9; J McDonald, $9; S B 
Ritchie, $9; D H Sprague, $9;P E Tritipoe, 
$9; B Furman, $9 

Organizing expenses: C E Finnegan, $54.55; 
M R Lemaux, $10; J D Chubbuck, $52.50 

Strike benefits to machinist helpers 12561 
for eighth week,ending dec ¥, ‘ll, E F 
Dellbridge, pres; H E Simmons, secy. 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept 
A Fof L, for oct and nov, ‘ll, Thos F 
Tracy, secy-treas .. oe 

Translating, Berlitz school of languages 

Balance for telegrams, telephone, baggage, 
stamps, porters, desk and typewriter 
rental, newspapers, messenger service 
and excess baggage, The New ae 

PO dept... 

Salary, week ending dec 30, 
van 

Organizing expenses, ( 1O0¥ oung 

1 Hotchkiss staple machine, $1.50; 1 ‘muei- 


$36 00 


4” 


10 00 
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30. erasers, $1; 6 gross pen points, $3.90; 2 
gross Spencerian pens, $1.80; 2 boxes rub- 
ber bands, $1.40; % gross blue pencils,$4.50; 
10,000 envelopes printed. $28.50; 5,000 en- 
velopes printed, $116.15; doz rolls add- 
ing machine paper, §0c; 1 quart black ink, 
55c; 1,000 clips, #0c; 10 }bs neostyle ink. 
$19.25: 1 quire no 14 stencils, $1.75; 5,000 ma- 
nila sheets, $3.25; 1 indexed record,$1; 1.000 
envelopes printed, $3.60; 1.000 manila 
envelopes, $3.50; 9 lids for boxes, $3.40; 
\% gross pencils, $2.25; 1 pair shears, $1.25; 
1 18-inch rule, 26c: 1 bottle drawing ink, 
25c; 1 box pens, $1.25; 1 pair shears, $1.25; 
i quires wrapping paper, $1.60; 1 brush 
for typewriter, l0c; 2 cans stamp pad 
ink, 80c; 1 box neostyle stencils, $1.75; 
2,000 blotters, $4.50; 1 Ib pins, 70c; Type- 
writer and Office Supply co... 

December, ‘11, expenses, Samuel Gompers, 
pres.. 

Revising and taking proof sheets, list of 
organizers, $5.50; taking 6 proofs, list of 
organizations,$1.10: taking 6 proofs, list of 

organizers, 83c; revisingand taking proof 

GooD JUDGES PRONOUNCE sheets, lists organizations, $10.45; revis- 
ing, taking proof sheets, list of organiz- 

ers, $6.60; revising, taking proof sheets 


lists of organizers, $11; lists of organ- 
izations, $6.60; 1,000 letter circulars, $5.25: 
10 proofs, list of organizations, $3.30; 30,000 
reports of membership, $105; revising 


and taking proof sheets, lists of organ- 


izations, $9.90; revising and taking proof 
sheets, list of organizers, $6.05; 25,0°0 re- 
port of membership, $87.60; L G Kelly 
Printing co 


One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 116 66 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 3383 B 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE Stamps received and used, Frank Morri- 
son, secy ° See 
Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 








2 ~ Total 








RECA PITULATION, 


30. lage cup, 25c; 1 Hotchkiss staple ma- Balance on hand November 30, 1911 
chine, $1.75; 1 doz no 8 ink pads, $1; 2 Receipts for month of December, 1911 
erasers, 20c; 1 Moore’s fountain pen, $4; 
1 set index tabs, $2.50; 4 gross pencils, no 
2, $19; 1 pint red ink, 75c; 6 jars paste, Expenses for month of December, 1911.. 
31.75; 3 mucilage cups, 7ic; 6 ink wells, 
é5c; 6 pyramids pins, 50c; 1 doz paste, Balance on hand December 30, 1911 
$2. 50; 1 box, 1-2-3 roundhead fasteners, 35c; 
3 pair scissors, $1.20; 1 pair scissors, $1.25; In general fund . aan dan 
6 sponge cups, 50c; 6sponges, 50c; 1 paste In defense fund for loe al trade ‘and federal 
brush, 1l0c; 200 scratch pads, $6; 1 quart labor unions . ie pans 
carmine ink, $1.25; 12 quarts black ink, 
$6.50; 3 quarts mucilage, $1.95; 3 quarts Total 
paste, $1.9; 21 lbs twine medium, $5.46; 6 : = 
Ibs twine Light, $1.56; 25,000 Niagara clips, FRANK MORRISON 
$18.25; %4 gross erasers, $5; 1 doz pencil Secretary, A. I 


FLORY HOISTING ENGINES | sw. 


ELECTRIC 











Adapted for Contractors, Pile Driving, 
Bridge Building, Mines, Quarries, and 
Dredging :: :: Suspension Cableways 


:: GET OUR CATALOG AND PRICES =: «= 





S. FLORY MFG. CO. :: :: Bangor, Pa. 
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UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. All our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADES UNIONS 


** LIVE AND LET Live” 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, III. 








Ask any of your friends who use 


* : a 
Lion .si.. Milk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 

are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no bétter Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 


We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET 








‘WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 














